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Alaine Harmer. 


7. C. A Fernald of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, formerly of Orono, 
yil spend his vacation season at his 


rly home on the Maine coast. 





prof. I. P. Roberts of Cornell Univer- 
ity is making an extended Western 
tip. While in California he will act as 
we of the judges in the agricultural] de- 
partment of the Mid-winter Fair. 





The canning of tomatoes is a large busi- 

ys in the Middle Atlantic States. 
from six to seven dollars a ton is the 
yual contract price paid the growers 
for the tomatoes. 


Abox said to contain a ‘‘bug’’ for 
identification was left at the Farmer of- 
jee by Mr. Aaron Leighton of this city. 
n being opened the box proved entire- 
yempty. Mr. Leighton will have to try 


wgain. 
The association of American agricul- 
wwral colleges and experiment stations 
yill hold their next meeting at Wash- 
agton, D. C., Nov. 13. The sections of 
yricultural chemistry and entomology 
sill furnish the parts of the programme 
for the general session. 

































































Among the many new varieties of straw- 
yerries the Marshall this year seems to 
uke the lead. At the recent annual 
nse and strawberry show of the Massa- 
thusetts Horticultural Society, this new 
wriety took the prize for “best four 
quarts of any variety.’’ Superb baskets 
ifthis kind were shown by several differ- 
tt growers. 





This is a season of activity on the 
fam. The haying is on hand, there is 
nuch of it to do on the farms in Maine, 
wlitmust be done on time. At the 
ame time it will not do to allow the 
reds to choke up the garden, over- 
pwer the potatoes growing in the fields, 
wdivide the right of possession with 
te corn. Also, the cows must be 
nilked, the horses fed, groomed and 
ared for, and all other routine work 
kept up and perforvred in. regulation 
der. With so much demanding prompt 
tention both the farmer and his help will 
fad it necessary, while the pressure is 
w, to improve the time to the best pos- 
ible advantage. There should be no 
wmplaints if the working hours be 
ade long and the noonings short. It 
anall be balanced and a rest taken later 
0, 





As time passes, better and better re- 
ults are reported from our agricultural 
wlleges, and larger classes are being 
thered inand well instructed. ‘‘The 
‘est of every such institution,” says an 
uchange, ‘should be the graduating of 
Joungmen who come from the farms 
ad mean to return to them and stay 
there. What is needed is an infusion of 
urifty, intelligent, young blood, fully 
breast of the times with the various 
improved methods and theories of farm- 
iy. This is a special line of work which 
Ye believe the graduates of our agricul- 
tual colleges are doing to-day, but they 
wuld do still more if the older farmers 
ould join hands more cordially with 
these young men. We may be so con- 
*rvative and so situated as not to think 
tise to foHow all the new methods 
the college boys bring home, but we can 
fve them the encouragement of kind 
Yords and thoughtful appreciation.” 





SUN-POWER IN HAYING. 


There is much small talk about curing 
lay in cock, sweating, cooking, airing, 
ding, capping, &c., that to the man 
*ho has a hundred or two tons of hay 
harvest in three weeks of time, is far 
‘re amusing than instructive. Hay- 
%,as with crop production and with 
Manufactures, must be done at small 
“s. This is imperative. We never 
lave found anything in the hay field 
theaper than sun-power. Hence, our 
ian is to, as far as possible, let the sun 
othe work. AMT’ this manipulation of 
he mown grass costs something. The 
hn puts in its work ‘for nothing. 
‘nee, we plan to handle it but little, 
"Md let the sun do” the work. And 
Hanned in that way, the sun does the 
ying without attendance or cost. 
ay idea that the bright sunshine and 
* drying wind hurt hay is all non- 
“use, If hay is hurt from exposure to 
*sun, it is because of the neglect of 
* operator, and not because of any 
“Proper work the sun puts in. Hay is 
famaged not by drying, but by over- 
‘ng, and the consequent crushing 
Waste from handling while in that 
“dition. There is no need that hay 
~ by sun-power be so long dried as 
_—? and break in handling. Take it 
the barn when dry enough to keep. 
— are but few fields of grass, if 
the afternoon, when free from all 
", but will dry enough the next day 
oe and go into the barn, without 
~ er expense of handling in any 
| ter. No method can be so cheap as 
*titalone, and leave the sun to do 
“Sag There is too mueh useless 
This” of hay in drying. 
Ther method applies to good weather. 
: 0 the weather is bad, the work has 
done as you can catch it. No 


Will apply, no calculation can be 
® in advance, 

















COLOR AND FLAVOR. 


The relation between color and flavor 
in butter is being discussed quite widely 
of late by writers for the dairy journals 
and the agricultural papers in general. 
The claim has been maintained in special 
pleading for the Jerseys and the Guern- 
seys by their admirers that the high 
colored butter from their pets carried a 
flavor peculiar to the breed and corres- 
ponding to the exceptionally high color 
of their product. All of this was a 
pretty@Reory, but does it hold true in 
fact? . 

That Jersey and Guernsey butter has 
characteristics of its own is no doubt 
true, but flavor is not one of these. It 
is now quite generally conceded that 
flavor is independent of color, and of 
breed as well. Color is a characteristic 
of the individual cow, and also of breed. 
It is found the most marked in the Guern- 
sey and the Jersey breeds. It is also 
modified by the feed. Flavor is also 
modified by feed, and is furthur de- 
pendent on the care and handling of the 
milk and cream. It has long been under- 
stood that the peculiar flavoring oils of 
the different meals and fodders carried 
their characteristic flavors to the milk 
which those fodders produced, and this 
without distinction of individual or of 
breed. The furthur modifying of these 
flavors through the care and the handling 
of the cream has not been so well under- 
stood. Recent studies of the matter, 
however, lead investigators to claim 
that these modifications are due to the 
presence of bacteria cultures in the 
cream and that the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the flavor, as to whether good 
or bad, is dependent on the kind or 
quality of the ferments present. But all 
this so far discloses no indication that 
flavor is in any way connected with or 
modified by color. Flavor is still de- 
pendent, in its modifications, on the 
kind and quality of feed and the care of 
the cream. If the dairyman wants the 
finest touches of flavor in his product he 
must give the right kind of food, and 
then handle his cream in regulation 
order. Thatdelicious aroma will then 
be present in the butter product with- 
out distinction of color. 





WITH AGRICULTURE AT THE FRONT. 


A paragraph in one of our exchanges 
in referring to the Storrs (Conn.) Agri- 
cultural College, remarks that ‘“Agri- 
culture and horticulture have been made 
the foundation stones of the college, and 
every effort will be made to strengthen 
these departments from year to year.” 

In conversation with Dr. Willets, on 
the occasion of his recent visit to Orono, 
the question of the public demand for 
the lines of education the agricultural 
colleges afforded came up. In proof ofa 
call for such work Dr. Willets referred 
to his experience at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Surrounded as that 
college is with seme of the most success- 
fuland largely patronized educational in- 
stitutions in the country, it was a ques- 
tion whether an agricultural college 
could be sustained. But, he said, on 
studying the situation he came to the 
conclusion that all those seeking an edu- 
cation did not want such as Ann Arbor 
furnished. There were those who want- 
ed to pursue a different line of work. It 
was no use to look for students from the 
ranks of those who wanted the educa- 
tion the other institutions furnished. 
The agricultural college must look for 
its students from the other class; and, 
he continued, to this other class they 
directed their efforts, and “‘with agri- 
culture at all times to the front, in ac- 
cordance to the interest and purpose of 
these institutions,’ they found plenty of 
students. 

In view of the early patronage of 
Storrs, and the continued success of 
Michigan, is not here a lesson for others 
to heed? 


DISPOSING OF SMALL FRUITS. 


Mr. Editor: Weare getting to raise 
quite a quantity of plums and small fruits 
in this part of Aroostook county, and 
the business is growing. If you can we 
want you to tell us the best way to dis- 
pose of it, and if you think it best to 
start a canning factory; we want to know 
the probable cost of getting one in 
working order, and if you cannot an- 
swer the above will you please refer us 
to reliable parties who can and oblige, 

Yours Truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Maysville Center. 

There is usually a quick sale for small 
fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, 
ete., that are put on the market in 
fresh form and in good order. Especi- 
ally would this be the case with Aroos- 
took grown fruits of the kind, since 
coming a little later than thg general 
crop they meet an empty market. 
People consume these fruits in their 
fresh form so long as they are on th 
market. . 

It is only in years of unusual bounty that 
the market for plums is oversupplied. 
But the plums must be first taken to the 
point where the market is. If the quan- 
tity of fruit is large it becomes necessary 
to arrange with reliable dealers in the 
large trade centers to handle the fruit 
for the growers. The fruit must be put 
where it is wanted. Dealers having that 
kind of trade in hand can do it to better 
advantage than those who grow the 
fruits. 

As a rule fruits are worth more to sell 
in a fresh form for immediate consump- 








tion than for canning purposes. The 
year is rare when this is not the case. 
Probably this will hold true with Aroos- 
took fruits. The canning process affords 
a sale for the perishable, defective and 
measurably inferior fruit, not suitable 
to go on the market. It is altogether 
probable that business forethought can 
find a market for all the choice fruit in a 
fresh form Aroustook growerscan furnish 
for a long time to come. For informa- 
tion in regard to the canning business 
address the Portland Packing Company. 


THE ANTI OPTION BILL. 


Grand Master Brigham has issued the 

following: 
NATIONAL GRANGE, P. OF m.,) 
OFFICE OF MASTER, 
DELTA, Onto, June 28, 1894. ) 
To the Patrons of Husbandry of the 

United States: 

The Anti Option bill has passed the 
House by a large majority, and it now 
depends upon the Senate and the Presi- 
dent whether or not an effort shall be 
made to stop gambling in farm products. 

It is highly important that all who 
favor the bill, make their wishes known 
to the Senate atonce. Some of the Sena- 
ters may not have much confidence in 
the benefits to be realized from its pas- 
sage, but if they are madeto understand 
that the people are in favor of the object 
of this legislation, enough of them will 
vote for it to insure its passage. 

Please write to your Senators at once 
on this subject. Also try to secure 
favorable reference to it in your local 
papers. As the Senators, in the pend- 
ing tariff bill, have carefully protected 
every “trust” in the country except the 
farmers’ trust, (which is principally 
‘trust to luck,” so far as a vast majority 
are concerned), they may now feel inclin- 
ed to do something for us. At all events 
we should do our duty. Col. Hatch has 
made a grand fight, and he should 
receive a shower of congratulations from 
the farmers. 

Iam glad to be able to say for our 
Order, that the reports from nearly all 
sections of the country are very encour- 
aging. Extensive preparations are being 
made for a vigorous summer campaign. 
Speakers who confine their remarks to 
the legitimate work of our Order, and 
avoid partizan questions are doing very 
effective work. 

There is a time and place for all things 
that are right. Fight for your party 
principles zealously in the political 
campaign, but in the Grange campaign 
fight for Grange principles only. We 
must avoid the “reef upon which 
other farm organizations have met ship- 
wreck. Fraternally Yours, 

J. H. BRIGHAM, 
Master National Grange, P. of H. 








Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
DAIRY EDUCATION. 
BY A. W. KING. 

Mr. Editor: Iask permission to dis- 
cuss, in as few words as possible, 
through the columns of our paper, the 
good old Farmer, just one point in Prof. 
Gowell’s address on the abeve subject, 
at the Foxcroft State dairy meeting, 
viz.: Cleanliness. Hesaid: ‘People are 
slovenly about the barn and milking, 
and they must be told of it. Slackness 
must not be tolerated. I have bought 
country butter a number of times, and 
found it had a decidedly bad, barny 
flavor.”’ I will tell Mr. Gowell, as well 
as these country dairymen who have, 
with few exceptions, built their tie-ups 
like those of the State College barns, 
how to escape all this, not partially, but 
entirely. Discard your short, elevated 
platforms for your cows to stand on, 
and the consequent drop behind them. 

Now by answering fully Secretary 
McKeen’s fifth question in his June 
bulletin, ‘‘How are your cows tied in 
winter?” I know that city and village, 
as wellas country, dairymen will be 
benefited, for if you will come to my 
place in this back country town of 
Charleston, I will show you cows with- 
out a speck of manure on them, or even 
manure stains on their white flanks or 
the switches of their tails, which are 
ever falling into the cesspool of the drop 
system when they lie down. A friend 
coming into my tie-up a while ago re- 
marked, that “The Good Book says 
that ‘cleanliness is next to Godliness,’ 
and if that is so you must be pretty near 
heaven.’ ‘No,’ I replied, “the merit is 
not mine, no honor is due me, it all be- 
longs to Ex-Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin, 
this is his method of tying. Now, read- 
ers, please turn to the May 12, 1892, 
number of this paper, and you will 
there find a cut of his stalls, taken from 
Hoards Dairyman, and as all farmers 
consider this a very important matter, I 
wish, for our instruction, the Farmer 
would find space to reprint it. 

How to Make Stalls. 

First, you wanta tie-up 14 feet wide. 
If yours is not as wide as that make it 
so. Place the outside sill where you 
want it. Shore up and saw the post off 
the required length. Set this short 
piece on the new outside sill, frame an 
8x8 girt from the barn floor post on to 
the top of this short post, and let the 
cut off post stand right on top of this 
large girt. Treat the next post the same, 
and so on for all of them. Then tear 
out the old floor, sleepers and sill, which 
is usually too rotten for any use, put in 
new sleepers, with about a four inch 
slant, floor over, space off your stalls, 
316 feet wide, using 2x3 for studs, then 
put in a 2x8 or 2x10 plank for the bottom 
of your feed rack. Place this plank so 
it will be two feet above the cross floor, 
which will be laid after the stalls are 








built, with 2-inch plank 814 feet long. 
Next put up the 2x4 top rail of 
the rack so it will be 3 feet, 3 inches 
between that and the rack bottom, and 
2 feet, 3 inches from the barn floor par- 
tition. Then spike the stall rails, 3x4, 
71g feet long, down tothe floor, and to 
the top rail of the rack, Nail a 1x1 inch 
strip on the under side of the partition 
rail, for the partition boards to rest 
against. Now putin the partition, care 
being taken to have it high enough to 
protect each from being robbed or 
hooked by her neighbor. Be sure to 
divide the cribs of the stalls by nailing 
each partition board to the barn floor 
stud, and make it at least 4 feet high 
when both floors are laid. Then nail on 
the slats, 2'¢ inches wide and 33; feet 
long, seven slats to a stall, placing one 
on each side of the stall close to the 
partition, now put the top floor down, 
and it will securely hold the partitions 
in place. Nail another 1x1 inch strip on 
the other underside of the stall rail. 
Spike down a 3x4 scantling set up edge- 
wise right across the stalls, according to 
the length of yourcows. Just inside the 
outside end of the partition rails, 614 feet 
from the barn floor partition, would be 
right for most cows. You will find that 
your cows will not lie down on this 
many times. Now make your bulk 
head, or barn floor partition, of planed, 
matched boards, with two feed doors 
for each stall, one within 10 inches of 
the barn floor, one foot wide for a grain 
door, the other 4 feet from the floor, 18 
inches wide for a hay door. These doors 
should be about seven feet long to ac- 
commodate two stalls. Spruce lumber 
is best. 

Almost the last, but by no means least 
thing to do, is to putin a double scaffold 
floor to keep the chaff and dirt, which 
the mice are ever at work on, from your 
cows. For hitching, screw a galvanized 
hitching ring into the edge of the bottom 
rack plank, and hitchtothis with com- 
mon head halters. If you want your 
cows to wear them all the time, put a 
safety snap on the halter end of the 
rope. For bedding stalls made in this 
way, long straw is just a8 good as cut, 
because it will wear up tine, being boxed 
in so it can’t get into the manure, for all 
droppings fall back of the bar across the 
stall, as the slant of the rack causes the 
cow to step back over it, the moment 
she gets up. Cows get nasty when they 
lie down, and the careless milker does 
not, and sometimes cannot sufficiently 
clean them to prevent “The bad, barny 
flavor’’ getting into the milk and butter. 
But by the Hoard system cows must 
always lie on a good clean bed. In fact, 
if it was not for the bedding working 
back, youcanin a short time take up 
most of the cross bars, for many cows 
will soon learn to go up out of their 
filth into their stalls to lie down. 

All thanks to Gov. Hoard. He must 
have the “approving conscience,’ and 
the above bible quotation must be true, 
therefore he will receive the ‘‘worthy 
recompense.” 

Charleston. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
PROGRESS IN THE EFFICIENCY OF 
LABOR SAVING MACHINERY. 


A State College Graduating Thesis. 


HARVEY, READFIELD. 

in modern days no small amount of 
skill has been directed to the devising of 
tools and machines for the more facile 
and exact production of whatever costs 
labor. Machinery, a word used in its 
largest and most comprehensive sense, 
has been most potent in bringing the 
mechanical producing nations of the 
world to their present industrial position, 
which position constitutes an epoch in 
their industrial development. 

The rapid development and adapta- 
tion of machinery in all its activities be- 
longing to production and transporta- 
tion, have brought what is commonly 
called over-production. The Labor Sav- 
ing Machinery so called, but which 
should more properly be called labor as- 
sisting machinery, displaces labor tem- 
porarily cannot be successfully denied. 
All fair minded men admit the perma- 
nent good effects of machinery, but these 
effects do nut prevent the temporary 
displacement of labor, which so far as 
labor displaced is concerned, assists in 
crippling the consuming powers of the 
community. 

For illustrations—In the manufacture 
of agricultural implements in the past 
twenty years, new machinery has dis- 
placed fully fifty per cent. of muscular 
labor formerly employed. The hammer 
and dies having done away with the 
most particular work. In one special in- 
vestigation it was shown that five hun- 
dred employés, by the aid of power 
machinery, do the work, which under 
former conditions would require two 
thousand men or q displacement of fif- 
teen hundred. In the manufacture of 
small arms, where one man by manual 
labor was able to turn out and fit one 
stock for acommon musket in one day 
of ten hours, three men now by the 
division of labor and the use of modern 
machinery are able to turn out and fit, 
over two hundred stocks in the same 
number of hours. By this it will be 
seen that one man individually turns out 
and fits the equivalent to seventy. A 
displacement of sixty-nine men. That 


BY JAS. E, 





is to say, one man by the aid of machin- 


ery will, to-day, do the work of sixty- 
nine men of former years. Again in the 
manufacture of carpets, men of experi- 
ence consider that in the last thirty years 
the improvement in machinery, taking 
weaving, spinning and all the other pro- 
cesses together, have displaced twenty 
times the number of persons now neces- 
sary. In spinning alone, it would take 
by the old method from seventy-five to 
one hundred times the number of opera- 
tors now employed to turn out the same 
amount of work. Thus we are able to 
see what immense strides the efficiency 
of our labor saving machinery has taken. 

With the increase in efficiency there 
has been a tendency to the specialization 
or division of labor to become more and 
more marked. Among the advantages 
we have the adaption of the capacities of 
different individuals to their work, 
greater skill in labor, and a saving of 
time. Compare the young men of thirty 
or forty years ago, who were obliged to 
serve an apprenticeship of seven or eight 
years, with those of to-day who enter 
the different manufactories, and in six 
months or a year are commanding full 
pay. The reason is this, years ago be- 
fore the invention of modern machinery 
each man was obliged to learn every 
part of the work before he could be con- 
sidered a regular workman and com- 
mand good wages, while to-day a man 
has only to learn a part of the work to 
command double the money. Thus it 
will readily be seen that when a work- 
man has a special part todo, he becomes 
much more proficient. 

Two other features which are of the 
greatest importance in the efficiency of 
our machines, are the development and 
general introduction of the principles of 
interchangeability in their parts, and the 
introduction also into our machine shops 
and factories of special tools for pre- 
paring and shaping materials for which 
they are to subserve either as parts of 
such machines or for general uses. 
These two branches or lines of develop- 
ment are closely related to each other, 
and have exercised an immense influence 
in the rapid growth of our national in- 
terests. Almost within the memory of 
men now living, a New England farmer 
has devoted his winter evenings to the 
making of wooden clocks for sale, his 
implements being a knife, a file, and a 
saw; another has devoted himself, 
with the aid of his family, to covering 
of buttons by hand; the modest products 
in each case going far towards the sup- 
port of the family. The same processes 
are now accomplished with great im- 
provement in style and material on a 
larger scale in extensive establishments 
provided with special tools which render 
hand work almost unnecessary. 

These are mere instances to illustrate 
the changes that have taken place in 
every branch of human labor through 
the introduction of special devices now 
employed in manufacturing. In the 
treatment of the materials which form 
the heavier metallic parts of engines and 
other machinery, the advancement has 
been no less remarkable. Operations 
now performed at small cost in prepar- 
ing such materials would have been im- 
possible a few years ago by mere hand 
work, or would at least have been im- 
practicable on account of the great ex- 
pense involved. It may be affirmed, 
moreover, that with the multiplication 
of general and special tools in shops and 
factories, there has been a correspond- 
ing advance in the strength, durability, 
and reliability of the machines and im- 
plements produced. The exact time- 
table of our railway systems, fulfilled 
with such wonderful certainty at the 
present day, and the comparative im- 
munity from stoppages and accidents in 
manufacturing and mining machinery, 
would be unknown elements of modern 
activity if the machines employed were 
made wholly by hand. The heavy oper- 
ations now employed in welding, turn- 
ing. boring and shaping would be im- 
practicable without the modern tools 
employed for these purposes. Without 
the steam-hammer, the modern pro- 
peller-shaft for steam ships could not be 
made, while there are hundreds of oper- 
ations which, though possible by hand, 
are commercially practicable only 
through special tools. 

It would be impossible to dwell upon 
all the branches of machinery in which 
marked progress can be traced with the 
advance of time. The onward move- 
ment in science as applied to machinery, 
is ceaseless, and every year shows its 
results in even the most trifling articles. 

By reason of the wonderful achieve- 
ments made in our modern machinery it 
has become so complicated that the rule 
of the thumbs is no longer to be depend- 
ed upon. In order to keep pace with 
this ceaseless onward movement a man 
must beeducated. His intellect must be 
so drilled that it can judge and compre- 
hend the application of higher mathe- 
matics, so that he can make rules and 
discover laws for himself. In other 
words, he must be original. Thus we 
can see the absolute necessity of colleges 
of applied sciences, colleges which grad- 
uate men that are able to work out the 
principles, men who are able by the ap- 
plying of these principles, to design one 
machine to-day and a different and much 
more complicated one to-morrow. By 
these men and these only can we hope 





to keep the efficiency increasing with 


the same rate as during the last decade. 
McCaulay says, “‘Ask a Baconian Phil- 
osopher what the increase in the effi- 
ciency of labor saving machinery has ef- 
fected for mankind, and bis answer is 


ready: “It has mitigated pain; 
it has increased tbe fertility of 
the soil; it has given new se 


curities to the mariner; it has furnished 
new arms to the warrior; it has spanned 
great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
of form unknown to our fathers; it has 
lighted the night with the splendor of 
day; it has extended the human vision: 
it has multiplied the power of the human 
muscles; it has accelerated motion; it 
has annihilated distance; it has facilita- 
ted intercourse, correspondence, ll 
friendly offices, all dispatch of business; 
it has enabled man to descend to the 
depths of the sea, to soar into the air, 
to penetrate securely into the noxious 
recesses of the earth, to traverse the 
land in cars which whirl along without 
horses, and the ocean in ships which 
plow along at twenty knots an hour. 
These are but a part of its fruits. For it 
never rests, has never attained, is never 
perfect. Its lawis progress. A point 
which yestertay was invisible is its goal 
to-day, and will be its starting point to- 
morrow.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
JUST TWENTY. 


BY AVILDA HARRIS. 
(Prepared for and read at the twentieth 
anniversary of Turner Grange.) 
As some fair maid, adorned with freshness 
Of beauty that deepens and glows, 
Waits the day that shall bring, with its glad- 
ness, 
Her score of bright years to a close ; 
So we’ve waited, our Grange, for this birth- 
day— 
The crown of thy twenty grand years— 
And we tell of thy birth, and our pride in 
Thy growth, that so wondrous appears; 


And pledging our changeless affection, 
Our faithful adherence to thee, 

Like knights in our loyal devotion, 
Thy legion of loyers are we. 

To whom shall we wed thee, our dear one? 
For to-day thy betrothal should be; 

Where on the broad earth does there linger 
A mate that is worthy of thee? 


Shall we give thee to Wealth, and behold 


‘thee 
Surrounded by treasures most rare, 
With splendor that riches can offer, 
And luxury and ease for thy share? 
Or plight thee to Pleasure, the spendthrift, 
And see thee so careless and gay, 
Spend thy hours with merry companions, 
As idle and thoughtless as they? 


Or give thee to Fame, and then see thee 
As proud as a queen on her throne, 
While words of the flatterer shall charm thee, 
With homage so sweet in their tone? 
Nay; thou whom we honor and cherish, 
In the prime of thy glorious youth, 
With a future so full of rich promise, 
We'll give thee, beloved, to Truth! 


To honor, unsullied and stainless, 
That shrinks from the thought of a wrong; 
To courage, that faces disaster, 
And grows from the conflict more strong; 
To manliness, kindly and gracious, 
That tarries where duty shal) be; 
To strong hands, that, tireless and fearless, 
Shall garner life’s blessings for thee. 


We’ll dower thee with gladness and sweet- 
ness, 
With glory of womanly grace, 
With the soft light of tender compassion 
Aglow on thy beautiful face; 
We'll clothe thee with joy as a garment, 
And crown thee with garlands of ruth, 
And bless thee with Love’s benediction, 
And wed thee forever to Truth! 


No fear for the long years before thee, 
No doubt for thy future we hold; 
To children of far generations 
Shall tales of thy greatness be told. 
Around thee shall memories cluster, 
And with them shall tenderly cling 
Some thought of this day, when we honor 
The close of thy twentieth spring. 


We shall falter, and fail and forsake thee, 
And rest in the graves by the way; 

But, stalwart and strong to uphold thee, 
New life shall reach up for thy stay; 

New lips shall breathe loving allegiance, 
New hearts shall beat loyal to thee, 

And as grand and as pure as thy morning, 
Thy eventide glory shall be. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A FEW GOOD ONES. 
BY X. ¥. Z 

J. S. Chaplin, Harrison, still has the 
brood mare Lady Fearnaught, by 
Straight Flush, he by Fearnaught, Jr., 
dam Volunteer Boy. She is a pacer 
from the word go, and before Mr. Chap- 
lin put her to breeding, showed a mile 
in 2.40 with very little training. She is 
to be given track work the present 
season, and if she proves as much of a 
success in the races as she has in the 
stud, her owner will certainly have a 
right to value her very highly. Lady 
Fearnaught has produced three colts by 
Maine Prince—Fearnaught Prince, three 
years old, Linwood, two years old, and 
Harrison Boy, one year old, all trotters. 
Fearnaught Prince, owned by Dr. Moul- 
ton, Cumberland, last year trotted at 
Rigby, and at the Maine State Fair, 
winning two races and coming in second 
in two, getting a record of 2.513. Lin- 
wood last year, as a yearling, was in 
seven races, in five which he took 
first money, getting a half mile record 
of 1.27. Lady Fearnaught and her 
three colts are to be in the races of the 
season, and are all in good condition. 

Frank Greene, Naples, has the stallion 
Don Knox, foaled Aug, 17, '91, by Nor- 
way Knox 2.293;, dam Rustling Wind, 
a mare that after being steadied down 
by a fifteen mile drive with two ina 
wagon, could show a 2.50 clip. Don 
Knox stands 15¢ hands, is very hand- 
some seal brown, good style and action, 
and will probably be given more or less 





track work the present season. 


C. D. Fessenden, Brownfield, is making 
a specialty of cream cows, but still likes 
a good horse as well asever. He still 
has his brood mare, eighteen years old, 
smooth and spry as a colt, by Coupon, 
formerly owned by James Edgecomb, 
Hiram. Mr. Fessenden has sold four 
colts from this mare for $570, the oldest 
only 5 years old, one 18 months, and 
one 4 months old. He now has two 
from this mare, one by Ben Harrison, 
and one by Maine Prince, fine looking 
colts; also a promising yearling from 
the Scipio mare, recently sold to W. H. 
Stickney, by Coralist. The dam of the 
old brood mare was of the Blazo stock, 
said to have been sired by old Sir 
Charles, and was a very remarkable 
road horse, said to have been good for 
100 miles in a day, and very nice style. 

F. E. Yates, of the North Windham 
and White Rock stage line, at the farm 
of his father, S. R. Yates, Baldwin, has 
the well known stallion Wanderer, by 
Gen. Knox, formerly owned by Walter 
B. Nutter, Cape Elizabeth. Wanderer 
has proved remarkable as the sire of 
road horses, and has several quite fast 
ones to his credit, among which are 
Kittie Morris, and Oakdale Dot 2.29. 
The Shaw horse, Sebago Lake, as a 
green horse, made a mile in 2.40. One 
owned by Henry Mains, North Wind- 
ham, got a record of 2.58 as a two years 
old. Mr. Yates has a weanling by 
Wanderer, out of a Morgan mare, said 
by horsemen to be among the very best. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CONSOLIDATING SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E, SMITH, 


To the Editor Maine Farmer: Some 
of our Maine towns have consolidated 
their schools under the new law, into 
one-half their former number, or less. 
This is as it should have been many 
years since, and as it would have been, 
but for the stupid obstinacy of certain 
self constituted school reformers, who 
tell us in one breath that it improves the 
schools, and in the next that it will 
bankrupt the town to use the money 
saved, to transport the children to and 
from school. ee 


school in a public conveyance, they 
should be allowed a certain sum per 
mile for each day’s attendance. This 
would touch a tender spot—the pocket— 
and go very far toward curing the evil 
of irregular attendance, 

Now in regard to expense: Most of 
our cities and villages have now more 
schoolroom than they know how to util- 
ize. One room only is needed for three 
schools: grammar between 8 and 12 
A. M., primary between 12 and 4, and 
high between 4and8 P.M. Here is an 
immense saving in first cost, fuel and 
janitors’ bills; also, in transportation, 
as the same teams could load both ways, 
and have constant employment. Many 
other points might be mentioned, but 
this will do for one meal. 

Gray. 





BILTMORE FOREST. 





Biltmore forest includes an area of 
7282 acres, or 11 square miles in the 
western part of North Carolina. It con- 
sists chiefly of broken, hilly land, fairly 
well watered, alternating with the broad 
alluvial bottoms of two rivers. The 
forest consists in greater part of oaks 
and deciduous trees in the younger 
stages of growth. The chief interest to 
be identified with this forest is that it 
is the first piece of woodland in the 
United States to be subjected to a regu- 
lar system of management, the prime 
object being to pay the owner while im- 
proving the forest. As the forest had 
been browsed by cattle, cleared of the 
finest trees and the seeds of inferior 
trees having been disseminated by winds 
before it came into the possession of its 
present owner, a careful improvement 
by means of cutting objectionable trees 
and growths was begun. Old spreading 
trees were seriously injuring the growth 
of young trees and many of these were 
cut out to prepare the way for a working 
plan under a system of high forest 
treatment. Forest fires and browsing 
cattle were among other measures pre- 


-vented. The trees as felled were cut for 


lumber or for cordwood, a_ portable, 
circular 52-in. saw run by a 20 horse 
power portable engine being on the 
ground at all times. After all available 
logs had been disposed of, the mill was 
set up to saw shingles. The total ex- 
pense of caring for the forest, cutting 
the lumber, etc., from May 1, '92, to 
Apr. 30, 93, was $9,911. The receipts 
and value of sawed timber on hand 
amounted to $9,519. The forest was 
thus greatly improved at an actual cost 
of but a few hundreds of dollars. The 
forester in charge says that large trees 
surrounded by a dense growth of smaller 
ones may be felled and removed with 
comparatively very unimportant injury 
to the young crop and that the additional 
cost of the necessary care, beyond that 
of ordinary destructive lumbering, is so 
small as to be out of all proportion to 
thg result. If this fact should be estab- 
lished later on in other parts of the 
United States, as there seems little reason 
to doubt that it will be, its importance 
to the future success of forestry will be 
very great. Its value in practice is enor- 
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FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Aroostook County Agricultural Society—At 
Houlton, Sept. 12th and 13th, h 
droscoggin Agricultural Society—At Liver- 
. 28th, 29th and 30th. 

J 4 ploulsasel Society—At 
Buxton, Sept. 4th, and 6th. 
Baldwin ‘and 8e o Lake View Agricultural 

Asgoctation—At t Sebago, Oct. 9th, 10th 
11 


oad Washi n Agricultural Society— 
Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club—Sept. 26th and 


27th. 
Ease “ Septe ag Bangor, August 28th, 
< 31st. : 
East Somorect icultural Society—At Hart- 
gat tty ta Trotting Park 
Pi icultura 
Xssociation—At East Pittston, Sept. 12th, 
uae x —" Fair Association—At Wy 
cock County Fair - - 
man Park, Ellsworth, Sept. 11th, 12th and 


13th. 
icultural and Horticultural Socie- 
—s mariscotta, Sept. 18th, 19th and 


Maine State Fair—At Lewiston, Sept. 3d, 
4th, 6th, 6th and 7th 
orth Washi n 


. an . 
oaearal Society—At Unity, 
n Agricultural Society—At 


lips, Sept. 18th, 1 an > 
North Oxtord icultural Society—At An- 
over, Sept. 26th and 27th. : 
Oxford County Agricultural Society—On 
the grounds between Norway and South 
on vile es, Rent. — and 20th. | 
ee Valley Union ricultural Associa- 
tion—At Cornish, August 28th, 29th and 


30th. 

South Kennebec Agricultural Society—At 
South Windsor, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Somerset mtral Agricultiaral Society—At 

Skowhegan, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 
‘Bociety—at Topsham, Oct. 9th, 10th and 
th. 
West Penobscot Agricultural Society—At 
Exeter, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 
On the grounds in Monroe, Sept. 11th, 12th 


13th. , 

aldo Conaty Agricultural Society—Sept. 
25th and 26th. ; . 

Washington County Agricultural Society—At 
Pembroke, Sept. 12thand 13th. 

West Washington Agricultural Society—At 
Cherryfield Park, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

West Oxford Agricultural Society—On the 
g pace at Fryeburg, Sept. 25th, 26th aud 
7t 


. 
York County Agricultural Society—At the 


Saco Driving Park, Aug. 28th, 29th, 30th 
and 31st. 


Choice Miscellany. 























TIME—THE THIEF. 


bg oy thief! I trusted him 

he came to me with smiles 

1 had heard that he was grim, 
Stern, and full of artful wiles. 

But he seemed so frank and kind, 
And so merry-hearted he, 

That I wholly changed my mind. 

what gay companions we! 


Time's a'thief! He stole away, 
All before I was aware, 

be“; of youth and left the gray 

life’s autumn in my hair. 

Stole the roses from my face— 
O youth's roses, fair to see!— 

= my steps of agile grace, 

led me so, and cheated me! 


Time's a thief, I said. But stay! 
Atter all he was my friend. 
He has stolen much away— 

Has he not made some amend? 
He has helped me up life’s steeps; 
He has given me home, and lit 
On its hearth a fire that keeps 

All cold weather out of it. 


Time, for~'«e me what I sald. 
What you took from me was dear. 
What you gave me In its stead 
Grows more precious every year. 
fade, as fade they must, 
r life’s vanished things, a sigh 
But, O Time, I will be just— 
Greatly in your debt am L. 
Eben E. Rexford, in Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine. 


CAROLINE ISLANDERS. 


Along the southeastern Atlantic 
coast, from Savannah to Charleston, 
and from Charleston north to George- 
town, the shore line is very irregular, 
perhaps more so than elsewhere on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Savannah, Beau- 
fort and Charleston, while seaport cit- 
4es with their large shipping interests, 
are, in a sense, inland towns. They 
are reached through rivers, sounds and 
bays, and the open ocean is seen only 
by glimpses, if at all. These rivers 
and sounds cut the South Carolina 
coast into points, peninsulas and is- 
lands varying in size, outline, and 
sometimes in general character or for- 
mation. If one looks at the coast 
chart, says Harper’s Weekly, he will 
wonder how the pilots ever learn the 
channels, and how, having once mapped 
them, it is possible to follow the 
—— all the time in progress. The 

d runs into the sea like the fin- 

on one’s hand, and the sea in its 

urn crosses the fingers and penetrates 

them like the veins. The water is 

often fresh or salt, according to the ebb 

or the flow of the tide, and the rivers 

have two currents, one towards the 
ocean and the other from it. 

There are some ninety of these is- 
lands, as they are recognized, but their 
number is doubled by heavy rains. 
These islands are wooded with pines 
and oaks, and the sandy soil produces, 
when fertilized and attentively culti- 
vated, abundant crops of cotton, rice, 
corn, watermelons and a variety of 
vegetables. An industry which has 
hecome profitable during the past few 
years is taking from the rich beds both 
on the land and in the rivers their 
stores of phosphate rock. This busi- 
ness gives employment to thousands, 
asin the immediate vicinity of Beau- 
fort one -hundred and sixty thousand 
tons of this rock are taken out and 
washed preparatory to treatment every 
year. The rice plantations claim much 
of the tillable soil, and their product 
may be called one of the two leading 
staples. The other is cotton—not the 
common upland kind of Georgia and 
Mississippi, but the more sought-for 
Sea island cotton. During the season 
of 1891-2 the crop of the islands was 
eleven thousand five hundred and one 
bales. The past season yielded but 
about twenty-one hundred bales, show- 
ing the loss sustained in this one crop 
on accout of the storm. These products 
are mentioned to show that the Sea 
islanders in fair times are able to sup- 
port themselves. 

The population of these islands is 
forty thousand or more, depending 
somewhat on the season and the vigor 
with which the phosphate mines are 
operated. Eighty-five per cent. of 
these people are colored; the remain- 

ing fifteen i cent. include the plant- 
ers and their agents, the storekeepers, 
the owners of business plants and some 
scattered “‘crackers.” As a whole, this 
population of forty thousand is not 
well-to-do. It dwells in huts and cab- 
ins rather than in houses. It lives 
contentedly on hominy and bacon, with 
boiled rice for variety and sweet pota- 
toes and chickens for luxuries. The 
majority of the blacks do not lose sleep 
because their crops are often mort- 
gaged when they are planted. 

The awful tidal wave of August 27, 
1898, could hardly have found in the 
United States a section whose topogra- 
hy was more inviting to its fury. 

e surface of these islands is, for the 
most part, a scant five feet above tide- 
water. Almost everything but the 
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t sea; the growing crops almost reaay. 
-* “he harvest were washed out of the 
.-ound or killed by the salt water; 
desolation spread over the islands. 
>rompt measures were adopted for 
~ Jef, but the extent of the disaster 
increased as the truth became known. 
At Charleston and at Beaufort commit- 
tees were organized, and contributions 
came to them from the generous north, 
though - business depression then 
shadowed the country. Much had 
been done, there was vastly more to 
do, when, on the 14th of September, 
Miss Clara Barton, president of the 
American National Red Cross, with as- 
sistants, arrived. Miss Barton came by 
the united requests of the governor of 
South Carolina and the two United 
States senators. Accompanied by 
Gov. Tillman, Senator Butler, state 
officers and prominent. citizeng, 
an investigation was made. This 
was thoroughly and conscientious- 
ly done, even to the taking of a census 
of the destitute. The islands were 
districted, distributing centers located, 
trained nurses and physicians and ex- 
perienced helpers were summoned. 
Very soon the Red Cross had an organi- 
zation nearly perfect, and was familiar 
with every part of the islands. Dele- 
gations of sufferers called at first to 
present their needs, and , later to state 
what they could get along without. 
The: impression at the beginning was 
that the Red Cross is a second tion 
of the old Freedmen’s bureau, a dis- 
tributing agency. It required six weeks 
to explain the character of the relief 
to be given, to impress it upon the suf- 
ferers. 


CLEANLINESS IN SURGERY. 


The Cardinal Precepts of the Science of 
Operating in the Present Day. 
There are three locations, so tospeak 
the absolute cleanliness of whieh must 
be above suspicion before the operator 
is justified in proceeding to his work. 
These are the surgeon’s hands, his in- 
struments, and the integument cover 
ing the part of the patient’s body at 
which the operation is about to be per- 
formed. How is the requisite cleanli- 
ness in each case secured? So far as 
the hands are concerned, by profuse 
scrubbing with a nail brush in soap 
and hot water, followed by a thorough 
drenching in some antiseptic solution, 
as that of one in two thousand of per 
chloride of mercury; so far as the in- 
struments are concerned, by sterilizing 
them, that is, by boiling them in water, 
or by passing them through the flame 
of a spirit lamp, or placing them ina 
steam sterilizer, and then, when the 
operator is ready to begin, by putting 
them into a receptacle containing an 
antiseptic solution, as, for example, 
that of carbolic acid. Lastly, so far as 
the patient’s integument is concerned, 
by washing the part first thoroughly 
with soap and water, having previously 
shaved it if necessary, and afterward 
with a perchloride of mercury solution, 
or, ifthe part be greasy, by removing 
all the greasy material by scrubbing it 
with ether. 
Without going into further details, 
these are the cardinal precepts of the 
science of operating in the present day. 
Of course, each wound which in this 
manner is made under aseptic condi- 
tions, as it is called, is kept aseptic by 
the use of antiseptic dressings until heal- 
ing has taken place. The results of this 
method of treatment of wounds are 
nothing less than wonderful in compari- 
son with those which the earlier sur- 
geons were able to obtain. What hap- 
pens after, say, the amputation of a 
limb, nowadays? The rule is—nothing. 
Nothing, that is to say, beyond the un- 
eventful convalescence of the patient. 
The dressings are not touched unless 
the temperature and the pulse of the 
patient indicate, by some disturbance, 
that it would be expedient to examine 
the wound. The temperature and the 
pulse are the surgeon’s guide; he takes 
his cue from them. Nothing can be 
amiss in the wound if these remain 
normal, and thus it follows thata large 
wound, such as that following an am- 
putation, heals soundly from first to 
last, without any suppuration. What 
a contrast with that which obtained in 
former days! Suppuration was then 
thought to be an ary we my part of 
the healthy process of healing. In the 
Post time, on the contrary, a surgeon 
held to have failed in his practice of 
the principles of surgical cleanliness if, 
in wounds originally aseptic, suppura- 
tien occurs.—Nineteenth Century. 


JUVENAL’S ACCOUNT. 


What the Romans Thought About the Sab- 
bath of the Hebrews. 

The disdain of the Romans for the 
Jewish Sabbath, because it was not ac- 
companied by any tumult or noisy and 
joyful demonstrations, perpetuated it- 
self throughout all ages. Rutelius, 
who was the prefect of Rome under 
Honorium, says, in speaking of the 
Jews: ‘‘They are very much attached 
to the cold Sabbath, but their heart is 
colder than their religion. The seventh 
day of every week is consecrated toa 
shameful idleness, in memory of the 
rest to which their God gave Himself 
up after He was harassed by fatigue.” 

Juvenal does does not love the Sab- 
bath, which, according to him, is alsoa 
sad feast, for he relates that the kings 
of Palestine celebrate that day bare- 
footed. Juvenal meant, perhaps, to 
designate here, by ‘‘festa Sabbata,” the 
Day of Atonement and the fast of the 
ninth of Ab—anniversary of the de- 
struction of the temple at Jerusalem. 
During these two days the Jews re- 
mained, in fact, barefooted. 

Juvenal has no great affection for the 
Jews. He has an aversion for those 
who observe the Sabbath, that live iso- 
lated, and who do not mingle with the 
Romans. He dislikes them because they 
have a peculiar religion and special 
laws, and he reproaches them for de- 
spising the Roman laws. This is the 
passage so often quoted in which Juve- 
nal shows his hatred against the Jews: 

“Those who are accidentally born of 
parents that observe the Sabbath, wor- 
ship only the clouds in the sky, and do 
not make any difference between hu- 
man flesh and pork, meat from which 
their fathers abstained, will soon be- 
come circumcised. Accustomed to de- 
spise the Roman laws, they neither 
study, practice nor revere anything but 
Jewish laws, all those Moses has trans- 
mitted into a mysterious book. They 
would not guide anyone that does not 
belong to their faith, and only to those 
alone that are circumcised they would 
show a fountain.”—The Minorah. 











Needed a Million or So. 

Ali Babi rubbed his eyes. The spec 
tacle dazzledhim. ‘‘Aha,” hesuddenly 
exclaimed, as an idea struck him, Seiz- 
ing a two-bushel sack he hurriedly 
filled it with diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones from a pile near the en- 
trance of the cave. ‘‘If I can sell these 
things for anywhere near what they 
are worth,” he muttered, “I'll try light 

ina flat again, just for 





house-keeping 
luck.”—Town Topics. 


PERSONAL AND ‘LITERARY. 


—On May 27 Mrs: Julia Ward Howe 
was seventy-five years old. 

—The late Dr. G. S. Moore, of Glas- 
gow, has bequeathed the sum of $225,- 
000 to found aconvalescent home for 
nurses. 

—The president drinks his breakfast 
coffee from a cup that is worth $100. 
The china set of which it is a part was 
made to order for the White House at a 
cost of $5,000. 

—Alpheus Felch, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
who is ninety years of age, is the oldest 
ex-governor of Michigan. He is in ex- 
cellent health and in possession of all 
his faculties. 

—There are a number of biographies 
of Horace Greeley, but the best idea of 
his life, character and labors is to be 
obtained by the perusal of his own book, 
“Recollections of a Busy Life.” 

—Richard Malcolm Johnston, who 
ranks with Joel Chandler Harris and 
Thomas Nelson Page as a southern 
story writer, says that he is satisfied to 
make $2,000 a year with his pen. 

—Emanual Lasker, who is the rival 
of Steinitz for the chess championship 
of the world, is a native of Prussia, 
and is only twenty-six years old. He 
began playing chess when he was only 
twelve years of age. His career as a 
phenomenal player began in 1889. 

—A. James Halford, brother of ex- 
President Harrison’s former private sec- 
retary, is one of the United Press re- 
porters in Washington. Fifteen years 
ago Mr. Halford was one of the best 
known newspaper men in the west, 
and a paragrapher of rare merit. 

—The last member of the great house 
of Medici has just died at Naples. He 
was married to an Englishwoman, who 
is now about to found a hospital of En- 
glish sisters of mercy near Naples, 
where he spent the major part of his 
life. He bore the title of Prince di Ot- 
tajano. 

—Yale’s famous geologist, Prof. Jame= 
D. Dana, who has just retired from ac- 
tive teaching because of old age, is a 
lean little man whose physical and 
mental activity seemed marvelous to 
students. Notwithstanding his slight 
physique he has an impressive dignity 
of manner. 

—It may be a surprise to some, even 
of his former pupils, to learn that the 
German authority on New Testament 
criticism, Prof. Hausrath, is also a 
novelist. He has written under the 
pseudonym ofGeorge Taylor. His last 
work of fiction is a historical romance 
entitled ‘““Martin Luther’s Romfahrt.” 

—According to the Journal of the 
American Medical association, Mrs. 
Hannah Chard, of Glassboro, N. J., was 
one hundred and five years of age on 
April 20, having been born at Brandy- 
wine in 1789. She is still able to go 
out, and has one hundred and eighty 
grandchildren and _ great-grandchil- 
dren. 

—The old house on the Dent farm, 
near St. Louis, where Mrs. U. S. Grant 
passed her early life, and where some 
of her children were born, has been so 
well taken care of that when she visited 
it a few days ago she discovered no 
changes worth mentioning. Mrs. Grant 
took a fond look of farewell at the old 
house when her train left the station, 
remarking as she did so: “I do not ex- 
pect ever to see it again.” 





(HIS FIRST OF THE KIND. 


A Hunter Tells How He Got His Initial 
Rhinoceros. 

A hunter in Africa tells how he shot 
his first rhinoceros near Kilima-Njaro. 
He craw!ed along the grass till within 
fifty yards of the big beast. ‘‘Then,” 
he says, “I raised my head, saw that 
some twenty yards farther on there 
was a tuft of slightly longer grass, 
and determined to get up to’this be- 
fore firing. However, just before we 
reached it some half dozen birds came 
from the direction of the other two 
rhinos and settled on our cow’s back, 
but we eventually succeeded in reach- 
ing the tuft. The difficulty now was 
to get into a sitting position and 
ready to shoot without being seen by 
the birds. To do this I worked my 
legs toward the rhino as I lay on my 
side and gradually raised myself into 
a sitting position, but at that instant 
the birds saw me and flew up with 
their usual cry of alarm. At the same 
moment the rhino raised herself on 
her forelegs like a huge pig, and I then 
realized that I was nearer than I in- 
tended to get—only about twenty 
yards separating us—but she did not 
appear to see me. As she remained 
sitting in this position, without mov- 
ing my body, which | knew might at- 
tract attention, I stretched out my arm 
behind me for the four-bore, but did 
not feel it at first, and thought that 
for once my faithful Ramazan had re- 
ceived rather a shock to his nerves on 
finding himself at such close quarters. 
However, he put it in my hand at last, 
after adelay of perhaps two seconds, 
which appeared to me much longer, 
and I quickly planted a bullet on the 
point of her left shoulder, which 
knocked her over. Reloading before I 
moved, I saw she was still down, but 
making desperate efforts to get up; 
but as she was lying on her left side, 
with her broken shoulder under her, 
she was unable to do so, andI ran up 
and dispatched her with a shot in the 
neck.”—Chicago Times. 


TUBNING THE TABLES. 


A Kentucky lawyer was standing on 
the steps of the Covington post office 
the other day, when an old colored 
man came up, and, touching his hat, 
asked: 

“Kin you tell me, is dis de place 
where dey sells postage stamps?” 

“Yes, sir; this is the place,” replied 
the lawyer, seeing a chance for a little 
quiet fun; “Sut what do you want with 
postage stamps, uncle?” 

“To mail a letter, sah, of course.” 

“‘Well,then, you needn’t bother about 
stamps; you don’t have to put any on 
this week.” 

“T don’t?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why—for not?” 

“Well, you see, the conglomeration 
of the hypothenuse has differentiated 
the parallelogram so much that the con- 
sanguinity don't emulate the ordinary 
effervescence, and so the government 
has decided to send letters free.” 

The old man took off his hat dubious- 
ly, shook his head, and then, with a 
long breath, remarked: 

“‘Well, boss, all dat may be true, an’ 
I don’t say it an’t, but just s’posen dat 
de eckcentricity of the aggregation 
transubstantuates de ignominiousness 
of de puppindickeler and sublimites de 
puspicuity of de consequences—don't 
you qualificate dat de government 
would confiscate dat dare letter? I 
guess I'd jest better put some stamps 
on ro 4 luck!” 

man passed 
— solemnly 











EXTINCT GIANT BIRDS. 


Guage Wingless Creatures That Once 
Roamed the Australian Regions. 
New Zealand, as it is scarcely neces- 
tary to remind the reader, is celebrated 
for the remains of those extinct giants 
of the family known as moas. Their 
bones are found all over the two main 
islands of which the colony consists, 
and they might have been gathered in 
the early years of its settlement by Eu- 
ropeansin vast numbers from off the 
surface of the ground, especially in the 
interior of the provinces of Canterbury 
and Otago, or from the sandy flats of 
the larger rivers where they had become 
exposed by the action of the wind. 
They have also been found in caves, 
under rock shelter, andin the ancient 
kitchen middens of the natives, as well 
as exhumed in enormous quantities 
from the peat bogs of both islands, 
.where they have been discovered hud- 
dled together in flocks of many hun- 
dreds. 


These birds varied very greatly in 
size, the larger specimens attaining a 
stature of from ten to twelve feet. 
They had bones of herculean propor- 
tions, and, needless to say, they were 
quite unable to fly, being, indeed, de- 
void of wings. Their feathers which, 
singularly enough. have been preserved 
to us in considerable numbers, show 
that each had an after shaft equal in 
length to the primary plumes of their 
contour feathers—forming, as it were, 
a double feather—a characteristic mark 
of the ostriches of the Australian region, 
the emus and cassowaries; and they all 
possessed, on the metatarsal bone, ar- 
ticular pulleys for three toes instead of 
two, as the African ostrich has. Aus- 
tralia also included in its bird fauna of 
ancient days a giant ostrich, the dro- 
mornis, and now possesses the emu, 
while New Guinea reckons at the pres- 
ent time the cassowary—of which one 
species crosses into Australia—among 
its wonderful bird inhabitants. 

In the distant island of Madagascar 
also there flourished once, though now 
extinct, a member of the same family, 
the Aepyornis, a giant, if not in height, 
at all events in the bulk and dimen- 
sions of its limls, which appear to have 
exceeded those of even the most ele- 
phantine of the moas. Yet another 
stately member, the Brontornis, lived 
in early ages in Southern Patagonia, a 
necessarily flightless bird, which, as 
we know from its fossil remains, far 
excelled in stature even the tallest of 
its New Zealand relatives. 

This remarkable group of birds, there- 
fore, we find occupied New Zealand, 
Australia, Mad ar and South Amer- 
ica—that is, their distribution extended 
right round, and was practically con- 
fined to the lands of the Southern Hem- 
isphere, in which the area that each 
occupies is seen from a study of the 
map to be separated from the other by 
vast stretches of unbridged ocean.— 
Fortnightly Review. 


HUMOROUS. 





—The Suburban race—chasing & 
train.—Philadelphia Record. 

—A manufacturer of corkscrews may 
be a perfectly honest man, but his 
goods are crooked.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 

—All Varieties.—Guest—“‘Bring me a 
spring chicken.” Waiter—‘‘This spring, 
last spring or rubber spring?”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


—Humane Officer—‘‘Why do you pile 
all your load on the front of the cart?” 
Lazy Man—‘‘So th’ hoss won’t have so 
far t’ pull it, uv course. Think I ain’t 
got no feelin’?” — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

—He—They are not on speaking 
terms, you know.” She—‘Why, they 
are dead in love with each other.” 
He—“For that reason they don’t speak; 
they just sit and gaze at one another.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

—‘“‘Look here, old man, oughtn’t 
you to keep that boy of yours a little 
more in check?” ‘My friend, I do my 
best; this is the fourth one I’ve sent 
him this month.”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

—*You spoke to him in French, I 
noticed. Why was it?” “I wanted to 
discover if he wasan American.” ‘‘And 
he was?” “Of course, or he’d never 
nave understood my French.”—Inter- 
Ocean. 

—Yoh’s gotter git right down an’ 
hustle fur r’al success,” said Uncle 
Eben. “Er young man’s boun’ ter spile 
‘ls silk hat ef he tries ter w’ah it while 
he’s puttin’ on de wreath ob laurel.” — 
Washington Star. 

—‘‘Ah,” said Watts, as he saw the 
old soldiers marching by, some well 
dressed and some in humble garb.” “It 
ts not the coat that makes the man’s 
standing as a citizen in this country.” 

‘No,” said Potts, ‘“‘it his wife's 
gown.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


is 


—Indeed He Does.—Jack—*'I heard a 
man who is worth ten million dollars 
say to-day that he was much happier 
-when he hadn't adollar.”. Tom—*‘Just 


the same, he prefers the dollars to the 
happiness, and if you don't believe it, 
you try to separate him from one of his 
collars.”—Detroit Free Press. 

—Georgie—“‘Come on, let’s go down 
town and see the’ circus parade.” Fan 
—“‘But we didn’t ask auntie.” Georgie 
—‘‘We'll have plenty time to go and get 
back before she comes home.” Fan— 
“How do you know?” Georgie—‘‘Cause 
she says she was going torun over to 
Mrs. Brown's for a minute or two.”— 
Inter-Ocean. 

—A Good Example—‘‘Are these the 
biggest china eggs you have?” asked 
the customer. “Yes, sir. They are 
the usual size.” ‘‘You see, I am just 
going into the poultry business, and I 
would like as large nest eggs as I can 
get, in order to give the hens an idea of 
the size I expect them to attain with 
thei: product.” 





—Some time ago, at a fashionable | &% 


salon, the Baron d’Aimerie was one of 
a group to whom he was imparting an 
account of his pedigree, which he 
claimed was derived from the Pharaohs 
of Egypt. Just then Baron de Roths- 
child approached the group, and one 
of its members called out: “Baron, 
come and let me make you acquainted 
with the Baron d’Aimerie. He comes 
of Pharonic stock, and you ought tc 
know each other.” ‘‘Yes,” said the 
baron, bowing gravely. “I think,” said 
the Baron d’Aimerie, ‘“‘you should 
know our family, as your ancestors 
took from us certain pledges when 
they decamped from Egypt.” ‘‘True,” 
replied the baron, ‘“‘but those pledges 
were redeemed by a check on the Bank 
of the Red Sea.” 


—When Mme. de Stael published her 
celebrated novel, “Delphine,” she was 
supposed to have painted herself in 
the person of the heroine, and M. Tal- 
leyrand in that of an elderly lady, who 
is one of the principal characters. 
“They tell me,” said he, the first time 
he met her, ‘“‘that we are both of us in 
your novel in the disguise of women.” 
—Argonaut. 








PULLERS IN ONLY COPIES. 
Clothing House In- Bouncers Only Types of 
Middle Age Apprentices. 

A reporter was walking through 
“the Bay’ in lower Baxter street re- 
cently with Prof. A. V W. Jackson, of 
Columbia college, when two pullers in 
in rival clothing houses laid hands on 
the professor and endeavored to drag 
him forcibly into their respective shops. 

“Step right in, sir,” said one. “I can 
fit you from head to heel with the best 
and cheapest clothes in the market.” 

“Don’t you believe him,” cried the 
other. “Come in here with me. Ours 
is the most reliable clothing house in 
New York.” 

The professor extricated himself gent- 
ly from their clutches, and then turn- 
ing to the reporter, said: 

“I suppose these fellows are a great 
annoyance to most people who pass 
this way; but to me they are extremely 
interesting. They are simply follow- 
ing the methods practised by the Lon- 
don apprentices during the middle 
ages. This touting, or standing at the 
door inviting passers-by to enter, was 
atone time a universal practice with 
all kinds of shops, especially in Lon- 
don. It wasa part of the duty of ap- 
prentices to advertise in this way their 
masters’ stock of goods. They would 
stand in the street and intercept stran- 
gers, crying: ‘What do you lack? What 
do you lack?’ and I have no doubt were 
fully as importunate as their modern 
successors. I am informed that among 
the milliners of Division street the 
Same practice prevails. I dare say it is 
confined exclusively to the Jews, al- 
though other shopkeepers doing busi- 
ness smong them may be forced to 
adopt the same method of soliciting 
patronage. The Jews are very tena- 
cious of old customs, and touting is un- 
doubtedly one of the trade traditions 
that they have preserved.” 

Just north of the ‘‘Bend” in Baxter 
street the professor's attention was ar- 
rested by arude sign dangling from a 
barber pole which bore the inscription: 
*‘A Shave and a Glass of Beer for Five 
Cents.” 

“That may be called a relic of bar- 
berism,”’ he said, with a laugh. ‘You 
ean appreciate my pun better when it 
is explained. A hundred years ago 
and over, a great many barbers made a 
practice of supplying drinks to their 
customers, and they hung out signs 
very similar to the one yonder. One of 
these inscriptions, said to have been 
composed by Dean Swift for a barber, 
who at the same time kept a public 
house, read: 

“Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here. 
Where nought excels the shaving but the beer. 

“Ido not suppose that at first the 
barbers furnished beer gratis to their 
customers, but competition probably 
induced them todo so later on. So the 

re of this little Baxter street 

arber shop is, perhaps unconsciously, 
reviving a very old practice of his 
trade. 

‘An inquiry into the origin of mod- 
ern trade practices would prove an in- 
teresting study,” continued the pro- 
fessor. “‘I dare say that many things 
which are now regarded as ingenious 
innovations would be found upon in- 
vestigation to be simply revivals of old 
ideas and schemes. For example, there 
is an umbrella shop in a side street up 
town that has this ingenious placard 
displayed in the window: ‘Umbrella 
Hospital.’ Then follows a price list 
setting forth the analogy between a 
human being and an umbrella. Som 
of the items are: ‘Restoring a broken 
rib, 25 cents; ‘Inserting a new spine, 25 
cents;’ ‘Restoring a shattered constitu- 
tion, $1;’ ‘Setting a dislocated neck, 25 
cents;) ‘A new membranous attach- 
ment, $1.50.’ I have no doubt that this 
umbrella mender is regarded by hi- 
— as an original wit, but he is 
nothing of the kind. His placard 1 
simply a reproduction of asign that 
was formerly displayed in the window 
of an umbrella shop in London.”—N. 
Y. Sun. 

SHE RULES THE ROOST. 
The Woman Mayor of a New Zealand Tewn 
Calls Down Unraly Councilors. 

Mrs. Yates, the ‘“‘mayor’”’ of Onehun- 
ga, in New Zealand, is troubled, appar- 
ently, with one or two unruly council- 
ors, and has some difficulty in keeping 
her team in order. At a recent meeting. 
reported in the New Zealand Herald, 
the proceedings are described as ‘‘live- 
ly.” The question under discussion was 
an outbreak of typhoid fever in the bor- 
ough. Atan early stage in the discus- 
sion Mr. Tapp expressed the opinion 
that certain correspondence had been 
kept back. 

The mayor, with much firmness, said 
‘I expect an apology from you, Mr 
Tapp, for making that remark, an: 
shall adopt a similar course with an) 
other councilor so expressing himself. 

Mr. Tapp denied accusing her worship 
of suppressing correspondence. iH 
must have been misunderstood. 

The mayor—I won't allow any cou: 
cilor to insinuate that I have kept bac 
correspondence. 

Mr. Tapp—You quite misunderstoo 
me, Mrs. Mayor. 

Afterward Mr. Tapp insisted upor 
speaking, when he was ruled out o 
order. The mayor said: ‘I am the per 
son to dictate, not you.” 

Mr. Tapp—Oh! no you're not. 

The mayor—Don’t answer me back. 

Mr. Jackson, having moved a resolu 
tion, entered intoa lenrthy dissertatio: 
on sanitary matters in general. A 
Mrs. Yates has made a regulation tha‘ 
the mover of a resolution shall be al- 
lowed only five minutes to introduc 
it, she drew attention to the fact that 
Mr. Jackson had spoken seven minutes 
Mr. Jackson laughed and said the coun- 
cil had no power to make such an ab 
surd regulation, and in any case i. 
did not apply to any one replying. He 
would insist upon his right of saying 
what he had to say, and did not intend 
being talked down. 

The os Jackson, are you de- 

my ruling? 
adred J cainen-~ Yen, in this matter. 
The mayor—Then I order you down. 
Mr. Jackson said he would not be 





he mayor—Then I rule you out of 
order, and if you don’t obey we might 
as well dissolve. 

Mr. Jackson—Well, I shall certainly 
not oj you. You yourself have wasted 
most of the seven minutes and must 
not interrupt me. 

The mayor—You have rambled away 
from the subject. 

. Jackson—If I did you forced me. 

At this point the bickeri ceased 
and the business proceeded quiet 
ness.—Melbourne Argus. 





Consideration. 

Old Walker—You go up and strike 
the house for a bite to eat, and I'll wait 
fer you down here in the road. 

Young Walker—Why don’t you go? 

Old Walker—I’m no good  Itili 
kinder pacify the dog if he kin git holt 
of something he ain’t been used to.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


In a Barbershop. 

Barber—If my plan was adopted 
there would be no more bald heads. 

Customer—I have tried a number of 





tions and they are all humbugs 
ae idea cant’t fall.” 
+ t is it?” 


y (THEY WERE BOTH FOOLED. 


Each Thought He Had Been Waylald By a 
Footpad. 

He was a newspaper man, lived a 
long distance from the business center 
of the city, went home late at night 
and fondled a big gun in his overcoat 
pocket as he wended his way through 
the streets, homeward bound. He 
whistled at times; again warbled a lit- 
tle ditty, or talked to himself for com 
pany’s sake, and had a nervous consti 
tutional fear of meeting footpads. He 
passed the mouth of an alley and a 
man stepped out of the shadow. 

That was enough. The newspaper 
man jerked out his gun and covered 
the stranger, with the remark: “Up 
with your hands. Don’t say a word or 
I'll blow off the top of your head.” The 
stranger’s arms shot up into space and 
he was speechless. The newspaper man 
then, keeping his gun “at aim,” began 
backing down toward the street*corner 
as rapidly as possible. As soon as he 
had reached the corner he suddenly 
jammed the revolver down into his 
pocket, wheeled and started away at a 
gait that would have made Directum 
ashamed of himself. His home was only 
a half block away, and when he bolted 
into the house and had the door bolted 
behind him he told his wife the story of 
his having been assaulted by a footpad, 
and expatiated upon his remarkable 
prowess in putting the highwayman to 
flight. 

As he came from his house the next 
morning to go to his daily toil he was 
joined by his next-door neighbor, a well- 
known railroad conductor. Then the 
railroad man gave the newspa man 
a piece of news. He said that While he 
was on his way home the night before 
and just around the corner, he had 
stepped into an alley. As he was com- 
ing out on the sidewalk his heart stop- 
ped beating and his blood was chilled 
as he looked into the cold, shining 
muzzle of a revolver and was invited to 
throw up his hands. 

“Did you accept the 
asked the newspaper man. 

“Do I look like a fool?” asked 
the railroad man, and added: “I poked 
my arms up into the air until my shoul- 
ders cracked. The funniest thing about 
it was, though, that the footpad backed 
away from me until he reached the 
corner, and then ran like a white head.” 

‘Where did you go?” was asked. 

“I don’t know,” answered the rail- 
roader; “I don’t know; I ran the other 
way.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


invitation?” 





BIRD LIFE. 


What is called the leg of a bird is 
really the foot, and birds walk only 
apon their toes. It seems a wonder to 
some that birds do not fall from the 
perch even in sleep. There is a specia] 
muscle that holds toes, and the bend- 
ing of the knee-joint draws this mus- 
ele tight, thus making it impossible for 
it to lose its hold. The female is ac- 
credited with highly esthetic tastes, 
choosing her male companion for his 
beauty. The bird's beak is of interest, 
taking the place, as it does, of both 
hand and mouth. The eye is the most 
wonderful of all. It is a combination 
of both microscope and telescope, with 
an automatic combination that is mar- 
velous. Thereis a great deal of hu- 
manity in birds. Their lives are full 
of anxiety, toil and care. We must re- 
member that every mouthful of their 
food must be captured. The labor of 
supplying food for a hungry nestful of 
children is no joke, even to a bird. 

Nothing 1s more underrated than the 
individuality of birds. Birds differ in 
characteristics and mental habits. 
Those who study will be able to tell 
one robin from another by little tricks 
of manner or by voice. There can be 
no question about birds having a lan- 
guage of their own. The language of 
some savage races of men is very like 
in sound to the language of birds. The 
first recognized duty of a nursling is 
said to be the arrangement of a plumage 
by means of the little oil gland or caw, 
seereted on the body just above the 
tail. Nature has been lavish in her 
dress of birds. What is more beautiful 
er wonderful than the feathers that 
cover them? Each feather can be lifted 
individually and independently of each 
other. This beautiful dress requires 
eare, and the bird smoothes and bright- 
ens it with the oil from the oil sack.— 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 





—Who would not like to have been 
present at the recent dinner of the 
Booksellers’ Provident society at the 
Holborn restaurant in London? Three 
hundred diners were there, represent- 
ing every stage in book-making, from 
the paper manufacturer to the author 
himself. Among the latter notabilities 
were Prof. Goldwin Smith, Sir Francis 
Jeune and Messrs. benjamin Kidd, Stan- 
ley Weyman, Harold Frederick, Clement 
Shorter, Norman Gale and Percy White. 
The passing taste for decadence in fic- 
tion and verse was well hit off by Mr. 
Weyman, who said in his speech: “J 
wonder what would happen to book- 
sellers if authors were suddenly swept 
from the field? Well, I suppose the 
trade would continue to do a reputable 
and moderately remunerative business 
with the classics; they would run a de- 
cent line in Virgil and Horace, with, 
perhaps, a little extra profit on Catul 
lus!” 





There is a Woman 


in Philadelphia who lived for 
years in a daily circle of suf- 
fering, because she thought 
there was no relief. 

, . Her suf- 
fering was 
caused by 

female 
weakness 

in its 
worst 
forms. 
She had 
pain in her 
back and loins, great fatigue 
from walking, leucorrhcea, and 
a frequent desire to urinate. 

All this time relief was 
close at hand. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound cured her of 
all weakness and disease, and 
she is now a different woman. 
This woman is Mrs. Walter 
Wilcox, of 736 West St., who 
advises all women who suffer 
so from female weaknesses to 
try it also and be cured. It 
es tumors, removes back- 
ac 








“Wear a wig.”—Tonxas Gidtings. 
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FINE 


JOB PRINTING 
The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


~HAVE— 


Refitied in @ Thorough Mamy 


? -THEIR~ 


Job, Printing Officg 


INEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material, 


And having secured the service 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared te 
Execute With Neatness 


and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


SNEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Ett, 


Printed with Care and Acura) 


We do not undertake to compet 


Ea with amateur offices, 


but will do 


Fine, Aecurate Wot 


AT FAIR PRICES: 
Orders by Mail ‘Promptly Attended ™ 


BADGER & MANLEY: 


Williams Blook, Water SL, 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


eeeseseeaset? 





invigorates the system. 
All druggists keep it for you, 
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Found BY CIRCUMSTANCES. 













Those who by circumstances, not 
‘ll, are kept captive at home from 
by ry wvivileges most of the time, 
church 


privilege when they can 


nreciate 

ir sally visit the sametuary of God. 
(en he child of God, bound about 
4nayes 


metances beyond their control, 
the great cloister of God's 
on its choicest viands, and 

1) prevailing peace will fill the 
uy True, they do not enjoy Christian 





Jove, feast U I 






_ fellowship in full measure, yet 
sat . t feed upon the husks. Many 
aa - t unless you do punctually 
we ureh, you fail in your vows at 
A altar, and to the human family. 
Now God knows all intents and pur- 
poses of our beings, our every thought. 
No matter where we are, if we serve 
sith all power within us, privately 
or publicly, we fill the sphere God 
places us in, and these services are as 
yceptable to Him as though proclaimed 


from the housetop. ; 

Many 3 wide-spreading revival has 
had its birth at the bedside of a child of 
God. Could we realize the unheard, 
the silent prayers ascending as incense 
from many 3 humble cot, could we say 
ofthe vast army of shut-ins, are they 
jones in the Master’s vineyard? Ah, 
They may not have the dollars to 
the cause, but by their trustful 
pleadings, the hearts of men and women 
of means are led to give their money 
for God's work. Their prayers are as 
oil, lubricating all the parts, so that, 
taking it as a whole, there is no friction 
in this vast machinery of God. 

Many are kept from the portals of the 
church because they cannot dress in the 
prevailing styles, fearing and knowing 
ll too well of the remarks made should 
they appear in the best they have (a 
print dress). I fear that at the last day 
many will be called upon to listen to 
such arecord, who have to the fullest 
extent been blessed with earthly store 
earth. DoI hear some one say, 
“Why care what may be said?” But 
how can they do else but care? Human 
hearts and feelings clash; pride, the 
human frailty, is touched, so they enjoy 
God's presence alone at home, feeling 
the benediction of His presence within 
too sensitive hearts. 


tee 
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MRs. R. T. 


HOLMAN, 


se all mothers think that be- 


calse 
ldren must love them, but Mary | 
Allan West says: ‘Parents’ love fur 
I ldren isinstinctive. Itis ofthat 
kind of which it is written: ‘Many 
innot quench love.’’’ Not so 


ldren’s love to their parents and 


yrothers and sisters. _ It is much | 


1 matter of cultivation than of 

A child neglected by 

parents but cherished by its nurse will 

soon love that nurse better than father 

ormother. It is not safe to trust to in- 

stinctive love as all-sufficient in family 

relations. Family love and unity should 

be cultivated and thus raised into a 

higher, more enduring plane than mere 
instinct ever reaches. 

The spirit of love and unity in the 
family is the tonie that sends well invig- 
orated men and women into the world. 
The center of every life is the home—its 
perfection means perfected citizen. No 
family can or ever will be complete, in 
which there is not perfect frankness, 
freedom, liberty of suggestion and con- 
sideration for the wishes and opinions 
of every member. Most children are 
How to gratify this in- 
and what its effect will be on 
character will be determined by the sup- 
port and encouragement given by the 
older members of the family. Sympathy 
and tact will be required to enable a 
mother to take the course which lies be- 
tween too great freedom on the one 
hand and unwise repression on the other. 

We need to study the “science of 
motherhood,” for as Frobel, the father 
ofthe kindergarten, says, “The destiny 
of nations lies in the hands of woman.” 
I shall speak especially of the boys, 
though I am sorry enough to see so 
many girls on the streets in the evening, 
but usually the case is different with 
girls, their play ground is not—or ought 
not to be—the streets. But boys—well, 
they are boys—at once our chief delight 
and our greatest anxiety. What shall 
vedo with these souls committed to 
ourcare? It is well for the parents who 
keep asking themselves this question 
aad who do not grow tired, indifferent 
or desperate as the years go on, for it is 
only by eonstant vigilance that the aver- 
ge boy can be taken to a safe and 
healthy moral and physical manhood. 

Many of our foremost thiakers believe 
that the actual number of those who 
‘ould not have keen saved from going 
‘Tong by proper home training is very 
small, and that upon the mothers of this 
geteration rests the responsibility of 
‘emperance and other reforms. Even 
the most radical of our brilliant men and 
— who are fighting inch by inch 
*rprohibition and for universal sufferage 
‘dmit that home influence is the strong- 
et, both for good or bad, of any known 
© man, The average boy is a social 
though not always a domestic animal. 

* loves light and warmth and is never 
“ag satisfied unless something is going 
va = restlessness is usually consid- 
the b y parents a bad sign. But that’s 

of °y—the growing fast, developing 
asa although his condition may 
an ay perplex the busy and nervous 
a . tls Just as natural and just as 
“09 — as the evolution of the boy 
isto one baby. The tendency of mothers 
con this activity and suppress 
i ay but unless you can find some- 
. heap the youngster while he 
Nistake . mes ti — dave. 
aed 1i8 natural steam naturally 
am must find vent somewhere 
stag ew, and it is upon the mother 

"S Most of the responsibility of 
Proper safety valves for the 
this teeming and wondrous 
— Rese: father has very little 
Rother 1 — in the training. A wise 
Ps her own counsel, know- 


naturally social. 
stinct 


Provic li ng 
cane of 
ergy, 





| thing more interesting going on than the | 
|} work they are engaged in. 
| @ fault, but the reaching out of the spirit 
| towards everything that promises joy or 
| refreshment, and need only to be proper- | 
ily led. 


| possible forbidden. 
that many faults in children might bet-| 
| ter be passed ov 


its } 





ing how superficial and unsatisfactory a 
detailed account of her anxieties and ex- 


periences must necessarily be. The | 


disobedience of the morning may have 
been repented of before evening, and 


the relations of hope and peace entirely | 


reéstablished. So of what use to speak 
of a troubled past? And the allowance 
for peculiar circumstances and aggrava- 
tions which the mother feels ought to 


be made, would scarcely be considered | 


by the father who was not on the spot 
to see just how the unpleasant scene 
was brought about. So it is true that 
the mothers of the race are compelled 
to be chietly responsible for the proper 
education and well being of their ehild- 
ren. It is impossible to divide this care, 
though it may be, as it too often is, 
cruelly shirked or ignored. 

Now as mothers are in such large 
measure responsible for the moral health 
of their children, then the deduction 
is fair that upon them rests—if not the 
final solution of the temperance ques- 
tion—at least so great a share of it that 
the rest of the work may be safely left 
to the friends of decency and sobriety 
outside the home. “Talk was never 
known to keep a young man out ofa 
liquor saloon yet,” said Abraham Lip- 
coln, when asked to lecture on this sub- 
ject. “If there is more attraction, more 
warmth, more light, more good-fellow- 
ship, more liberty in the liquor saloon 
than in the home, that is where some 
young men will go, and all the orators 
and special pleaders in the world cannot 
hinder it.” 

This is tragically true, and Mr. Lin- 
coln might have added that after a cer- 
tain point in the history of character 
has been reached, not all the talk that 
a mother can lavish on her child will 
avail to turn him from his evil ways. 
Her tears make no impression. Her 
anguish is ignored. It is too late. The 
time for that was years ago, when she 
saw no danger, or indifferently allowed 
things to take their course. The time 
was when the boyish will began to as- 





| 





sert itself, and upon the first exhibition | 
of restlessness. Then perhaps she im- 
patiently ordered him to stop his| 
noise, or in weariness or ill-temper gave | 
him a blow. Perhaps she punished him 

for an accident or an inattention. 
are always inattentive when there is any- | 


This is not 


delightful thing 
teaching—the way 


That is one 
about kindergarten 


|in which a child’s attention is secured— 
love their children their |™aking the education fit the child, and 


not the child the education. In the 


| matter of training boys there should be 
| - . 
no cast-iron rules, and as few things as 


Count Tolstoi says 


r in silence, or at most 
with a gentle 
stronger and 
and influence 
There are so 
mother can circumvent a child’s evil or 
troublesome proclivities—if only 
would set herself to thinking about— 
without ever disturbing the child's se- | 
renity or awaking his obstinacy, or| 
arousing an unpleasant feeling. 

If the soul is of more account than the 
body, it is just as true that the child's 
moral welfare should be every mother’s | 
first consideration. Many a boy has gone | 
to perdition, and many a girl has listened 
to the tempter, while the mother was 
trying to turn her old stove into a mir- | 
ror, a8 some one tersely expresses it. | 
No mother should allow herself to be de-| 
graded into a mere household drudge, | 
but should meet her children’s mental | 
as well as physical needs. 

If there is not time for all the duties 
to be thoroughly done, how much bet- 
ter to sacrifice the house cares and be 
companionably cheerful and sympathetic 
with her children rather than tired, worn 
out, nervous, with a spotless house, etc. 
A mother’s duty is to give some time of 
each day unreservedly to her children, to 
talk to and with them, to read to them, 
and interest them, if something has to be 
forgotten. For older children a mother 
should have amusement. A great many 
mothers are too narrow in their views of 
what is amusement. If we cannot make 
ourselves interesting, and the home 
more attractive to the children than the 
street at night, we may be sure they will 
find a way to get what they want. That 
is bright and interesting companionship, 
this brightness and cheerfulness being | 
so often the best side of the questionabfe | 
characters they are sure to come in con-| 
tact with, seeing at first only the at-| 
tractiveness, and losing unconsciously 
and gradually their moral principles. 

Is there a sadder thing in life -than a 
family drifting apart? There is love 
enough to develop an anxious feeling in 
case of sickness, and tears at death; but 
oceans could not separate families as 
completely as the lack of interest, the 
lack of loving study, so necessary to 
helpful, intelligent, loving, inspiring 
family life. 


HINTS ON PRESSING. 
A Few Healthful Suggestions for Amateur 
Dressmakers. 

Pressing is an art to be acquired only 
by experience and is one of the last 
things trusted to the hands of even the 
most careful apprentice by the fashien- 
able modiste, for upon this part of the 
work depend the fit and finish of the 
garment. 

To her neglect of, insufficient or un- 
skillful pressing, the failure of the 
amateur to secure that indefinable 
something in style so much to be de- 
sired is often due. 

The real modiste presses and bones 
the seams of a bodice before fitting, 
even for the first time, while the home 
dressmaker frequently neglects to 
press hers at all. It is an awkward 
feat for her to perform and she thinks 
it doesn’t make much difference any- 
way; but, in fact, it should accompany 
the work in all its stages, from the 
first piece of lining joined to the last 
bit of facing felled down. 

The simplest way to press a long 
seam, as in the skirt or between 
breadths of the goods, is to open the 
seam and set the iron down firmly, 
hold the goods with the left hand and 
stretch slightly. Then the seam will 
appear to open of its own accord as you 


reproof, reserving one’s 
more concentrated efforts 
for the greater 
many ways in which a 


faults. 


she 








Boys } 


| ing the bacon through the meat with 





pass the iron along 
Arolling-pin and a broomstick are 


both repeatedly recommended to in- 


sert in a sleeve rder to press its 
rounding seams wil care, but a tight 


roll of newspapers will answer the! 


purpose equally well, and certainly 
seems to be more cleanly. 


If you do very much work it is well | 


to havea genuine sleeve-board which, | 
besides doing the work much better 
than any substitute, is always ready. | 
This sleeve-board should be about 
three inches wide at one end, seven at | 
the other and twenty-five inches long. | 
About four inches from the upper end 
nail a block three inches thick which | 
will give the board somewhat the look 
ofa boot-jack. Cover neatly, first with | 
flannel and then with muslin. When} 
pressing the sleeve, draw it on so that} 
‘the seam comes on the edge of the 
board, which should be nearly an inch 
thick, and rest the board on the other | 
edge. On this narrow plane you can} 
press without danger of creasing the 
full puffs or other parts of the sleeve. | 
Never dampen seams when pressing | 
them. This is a dangerous and useless 
thing todo. A few drops of water ac- 
cidentally sprinkled on the goods may 
ruin the dress and a little harder pres- 
sure will do the work equally well.— 
Farm. Field and Fireside 
MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 


—Cold Water Gems.—Witb very cold 
or ice water and graham flour and a 
little salt make a stiff batter, heat and 
grease the iron pans and bake twenty 
minutes in a good hot oven.—Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 

—New egg-cups seen at the house- 
keeping stores are of porcelain with 
metal covers. In them the eggs are 
broken, the covers are put on the cups 
and then placd in a pan of water to 
boil. While one or two of these little 
cups may be a convenience in cooking 
eggs delicately and serving them while 
hot to the sick, they have no particular 
advantage for family use.—N. Y. Post. 

—Canned Pieplant.—Cut the pieplant 
into small pieces. Remove the skin, if 
at all dry, otherwise it will cook as soft 
asthe other part. Make a rich sirup, 
using only water enough to moisten 
the sugar; when boiling add the pie- 
plant. Cook slowly and stir only 
enough to keep it from sticking fast. 
When very tender and clear, fill it into} 
the bottles and seal. This mode of| 
preparing it leaves a rich, clear sirup! 
and the fruit fair and unbroken, which |} 
is very different from the thick, mushy | 
sauce too often prepared from pieplant. 
—Orange Judd Farmer. 








—Strawberry Souftle.—Put a quart of | 
berries over the fire with four ounces | 
of sugar and half a pint of water; when | 
the fruit is soft take from the fire and} 
press through a sieve; rub four ounces | 
of flour smoothly with half a pint of/ 
cream, having previously rubbed but-| 
ter, the size of an egg, well into the 
flour; put this with the fruit, return | 
allto the fire, and when it begins to} 
boil add first the beaten yolks of six| 
eggs and next the whites whipped toa 
stiff froth. Fill the souffle mold at} 
once and bake in a moderate oven.— 
American Agriculturist. | 


fillet of veal is a dish not} 
: . 
‘less only 


—Boiled 
often met with, but neverth 
to be tasted once to be always welcome. 
To prepare this a larding needl 


lle will! 


be required which can easily be pro- | 
cured and manipulated. Get a nice} 
fillet of veal andstuffit. Cut a slice of} 
bacon about one-eighth of an inch! 


thick, and then divide it into narrow | 
strips; with these “‘lard” the fillet, pass- 


the needle. Bind the fillet firmly to- 
gether with tape and boil it in a cloth 
slowly for two or three hours aceord- 
ing to itssize. Serve with forcemeat 
balls and anice white sauce.—Woman’s 
iome Journal. ‘ 

—Beefsteak Pie.—Cut three pounds 
of lean steak into strips three inches 
long and four inches thick; put to stew 
in sufficient boiling water, but not 
enough to cover the meat. After stew- 
ing slowly half an hour add a little 
sweet thyme.a tablespoonful of parsley 
chopped fine. a good-sized onion cut in 
slices and pepper. Afterghe seasoning 
is added continue stewing until the 
meat is very tender. Now add enough 
cornstarch to make a gravy as thick as 
cream, adding at the same time salt 
and Worcestershire sauce. Have ready 
six or eight hard-boiled eggs, and place 
them in alternate layers with the meat 
in apie dish: pour the gravy over all 
and cover with rich pastry. A dash of 
nutmeg (if liked) added to the gravy is 
an improvement. The gravy should be 
tolerably thick and not too much of it. 
Be careful not to put too much water 
into the meat at first, and do not fill 
the pie dish to within an inch anda 
half of the top. A lean steak is better 
for this than a sirloin, which is too fat. 
This pie was eaten on the shore of the 
sea, on the rocks where Bermudey 
landed hundreds of years ago, and was 
a foretaste of Elysium.—Boston Bud 
get. 





A light wrap is considered a necessary 
addition to a summer outfit, and 
whether itis needed or not it is the 
fashion to have capes, coats and jackr 
ets of various kinds. Capes are, as 
they have been for some time,the most 
desirable garments extant.for, no mat- 
ter what proportion the sleeve as- 
sumes, the cape adjusts itself to the re- 
quired size. Light transparent black 
materials, such as silk muslin, chiffon, 
and net, are used for some of the more 
gauzy affairs, which are well named 
“cool mantles,” for the element of 
warmth is entirely lacking. However, 
they afford all the thickness that is 
needed and fulfill their mission by 
looking pretty and giving a finishing 
touch to the street toilet. The most 
fashionable ones are very short and 
often built in two or three stories; for 
instance, a moire foundation will 
have a second cape of finely plaited 
chiffon spangled at the edge, while 
the third cape will be of jetted net or 
old guipure lace, with a full ruche of 
ostrich feather or quilled tulle around 
the neck. 

A very dainty and summery cape is 
made of finely plaited black chiffon 
over asecond cape of the same mate- 
rial in glowing cerise, yellow or white. 
The black cape is caught up with satin 
bows on the shoulder. A yoke of 
spangles or net, around which the 
filounces of chiffon are shirred makes 
it very pretty. One of the season's 
shapes has long stole ends in front, 
but it is not a favorite style, as ends 
are said to add age to the figure, which, 
if true, its fate is settled beyond help. 

A transparent silk gauze cape con- 
sists of a double ruffle trimmed 
with rows of moire ribbon and 
mounted on a small yoke. The neck 
is finished with a full ruche knot 
tied with long moire strings. Another 
cape of moire has wide ends in front, 
the back being pointed into the waist, 
and sleeve and shoulder frills are of 
jetted net. A cape made entirely of 
lace which is fulled to a plain yoke is 
finished with fan-shaped pieces and a 
bow at the neck.—N. Y. Sun. 








| neared the winni 


HER LAST STAKE. 
A Woman Who Bet on the Races and Ruined 
Her Husband. 

It is only a few years ago that the 
story of what one woman’s betting led 
to was current among the frequenters 
of the race courses. Her husband was 
her senior by several years and he 
doted on her. He had worked hard for 


| many years and his savings were placed 


in her hands, for he felt that there 
they would be in safe keeping. 

An era of prosperity was just dawn- 
ing for him, and he was preparing to 
so enlarge his business as to assure for 
him and her a very comfortable. if not 
a moneyed future. 

Without his knowledge, however, 
she had contracted a liking for the race 
course. It came to her suddenly. An 
intimate friend had suggested to her 
one summer afternoon that, just for a 
lark, they should take a run down to 
Monmouth park without letting their 
husbands know anything aboutit. The 
sail down the bay would be delightful, 
and they would be back in time to 
avoid suspicion. 

It was just a lark, nothing more, but 
to maintain it they were bound, of 
course, to have a bet, and so they 
wagered some slight amount, well 
within their means, so small that loss 
would have involved no embarrass- 
ment. , 

They won, as it seems fated all be- 
ginners shall do, and they were flushed 
with the eagerness to win again. ‘So 
they had another lark not many days 
later, and then another and another. 
Their losses multiplied until one of 
them was forced to halt, however, 
much against her will. 

The temptation to win back that 
which she had lost so completely en- 
thralled the other that she unhesi- 
tatingly plunged the further into the 
game. The love of her husband was 
so deep that it was easy for her to de- 
ceive him as to her goings and com- 
ings, and she pressed on, unsuspected. 
Occasionally she won, and this stirred 
her the more. Her losses gradually 
crept through the hundreds and into 
the thousands, until the time was fast 
approaching when her husband would 
need the money he had entrusted to 
her for the enlarging of his business. 
There came a final day when she knew 
she must win, if ever, for it was her 
last chance for saving herself. Her 
capital was far spent, and to increase 
it she pawned her jewels and borrowed 
where she could. All must be staked 
on the final play. It was at Sheeps- 
head Bay, during the fall meeting, and 
she had a seat in the front row of the 
grand stand. She had a “tip” on a 
horse in the third race, and with a 
feeling that she could not lose, she 


wagered every dollar in her possessi6ni. | 


The race was run, and in the home 
stretch the 
running easily in the lead. 


the thought that she was saved. But 
there came another contestant. fast 
overhauling the leader, and as they 
post the jockeys 


ng 


| went to the whip. 


Past the judges they dashed, and 





horse she had bet on was | 

He was} 
- t i s} ; ; 3 

sure to win, and she was exultant in Well. there 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


WILD ANIMALS AND THEIR TAMERS. 








Most youngsters who pay fbeir way! 


into a cireus-tent know at sight every 


animal that is likely to be found there, | 


and, as soon as they have nodded reeog- 
nition at him, are sure to ask: “What 
can he do?” 


; value. 


about $800 a pair, while rbinoce:oses 
cost some $6,000 per pair, and tigers 
about $1,500 each. A short time ago 
however, and perhaps now, a very god 
“uneducated” tiger could be bought in 
London for from $500 to $800. The 
same beast, the moment he takes kindly 
to learning and promises to be sparing 
of his keepers, doubles and trebles in 


signs of intellect and good morals, but 
he is like a human being in this respect 
—the more he knows, the more it will 


lions, the tigers, the panthers, are as pay to give for him. The same rule ap- 


large and terrible-looking as ever, and, it 
would be just as dreadful a thing if they 
should get loose among the spectators. 
It is worth while, therefore, to see them 
all playfully submissive to a little man or 
woman with a mere whip in hand. 

A direct consequence of all this is, that 
the more a wild beast can be taught, the 
more he is worth, but there is no telling 
how stupid some lions and other savages 
are. The very best of them, even after 
all kinds of good schooling, retain a lurk- 
ing disposition to make a meal of their 
keeper, or of anybody else, if a good op- 
portunity is given for it. “Taming” is 
a process which has to be constantly 
renewed, for the tamest tiger is a tiger 
still, and there has been no change in his 
born conviction that all other living 
creatures are ‘“‘game"’ forhim. The best 
lion and tiger “‘kings’ of to-day says 
that every time they enter a cage con- 
taining these fierce creatures they carry 
their lives in their hands. 

“Gentle?” remarked one of these ven- 
turesome folk the otherday. ‘Those 
tigers of mine?—Why, do you see that 
whip? I know, as wellas I know any- 
thing, that if I drop that whip when I 
am in thatcage, they ‘llbeonme. Their 
idea of obedience is connected with the 
whip, first; then with my voice; then 
with my face. Severity? Cruelty? No 
use atall. I never use cruelty in train- 
ing them. Only patience. When I take 
a new cage of beasts I work to get them 
used to me; feeding them; cleaning the 
cage; talking to them; all that sort of 
thing; before [goin amongthem. Then 
Idothat. It's aticklish piece of busi- 


ness, going in the first time; and I pick| Swimming into the water to save the| 
my chance for it when they’ er specially 
Igo right in, just as if it} 
were a matter of course, but I kept my} 
eyesabout me. It’s all humbug that a} 
man’s eye has any power over a wild| much sense that they can take care of a| 


peaceable. 


beast. 


motions—that ‘s all. 


Your eyes 


They’re sure enough to be watching you 
-— 

all the Are they intelligent? 
‘sas much difference amoug 


I can train 


time. 


"em as there is among men. 


}a really intelligent lion, right from the 
wild, in about four weeks, so he will do 
| all that the lion kings make them do. 
| A lioness always takes a couple of weeks 


were so close together that few of | jonger, and so does a leopard or a tiger. 


those that saw the finish could say | 
Moments passed be- | 


which had won. 
fore the judges hung up the winner's 
number, and then—— 

The woman fainted, and that night 
the unsuspecting husband learned 
that he was a ruined man. 

Yet women who bet on horses resent 
the imputation that they are gamblers 
—N. Y. Herald. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


‘So you married Algernon, after all.” 
“Yes, I tried to be patient and all that, 
but I just coulden’t bear to have him with 
me so much.” 


If the hair has been made to grow a 
natural color on bald heads in thousands 
of cases, by using Hall’s Hair Renewer, 
why will it not in your case? 


We often sympathize with a dog 
when we think of the man who owns 
him. 

To prevent pale and delicate children 
from lapsing into chronic invalids later 
in life, they should take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla together with plenty of wholesome 
food and out-door exercise. What they 
need to build up the system is good red 
blood. 

Never judge a woman's cooking by the 
cake she takes to a church social. 


Ministers, Lawyers, Teachers, and 
others whose occupation gives but little 
exercise should use Carter's Little Liver 
Pills for torpid liver and biliousness. 
One is adose. Try them. 

Remember that the man who is once 
bought may be boughtagain. Trust him 
not.j 
« “I have experienced great relief by tak- 
ing ApAmson’s Boranic BALSAM for 
‘sthma. I would also stite, I can go up 
stairs and walk further than I have in 
some time without feeling weary as I 
have in the past.”’ “‘Mrs. L. F. BELLS. 

365 East Broadway, N. Y.” 

The physician of to-day is careful to fre- 
quently take the temperature 2f his fever 
patients. We all are taking the tem- 
perature now minus the patience in 
many cases. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
'Vhen she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
\Then she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children. she gave them Castoria. 


It may be that a miss is as good as a 
mile, but a great deal less is much better 
if she be pretty. 

Quite catchy—the faithful policeman. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
be incurable. For a great many = doctors 

ronounced it a local disease, an prescri . 

ocal remedies, and by constantly 
cure with local treatment, pronoun 
curable. Science has proven catarrh to be a 
constitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in doses 
m 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It acts di- 


lars and testimonials. A b 
F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 
tr Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





This is the season of the year when 
the awning maker puts the remairider of 
mankind in the shade. 





A Good Appetite 
Always accompanies good health, and 
an absence of appetite is an indication of 
something wrong. The universal testi- 
mony given by those who have used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to its merits in 
restoring the appetite, and as a purifier 


‘of the blood, constitutes the strongest 


recommendation that can be urged for 
any medicine. 


Hood's Pills cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick-head- 
ache 25c. 





¢|care of stupid or ignorant men. 


You can’t get a hyena well in hand inside 
of two months. They ‘re the m¢anest of 
brutes. They never understand anything 
butaclub. The easiest to train, because 
they know the most, are pumas. I can 
teach a puma all it needs to know, 
four weeks. Affection? 


fellowstolove you? That’sall nonsense 


you go into the cage, if you want to, 
without your whip, or when they ‘er in 
bad temper, and find out for yourself 


“Got ’em from the best- 
It’s awful, 


patting his leg. 
trained lions you ever saw. 


kind o’ smell of you and yawn and shut 
his jaws, say, close to one of your knees! 
See my wife, there? She's the ‘Panther 
Queen,’ just as I’m a ‘Tiger King,’ and 
that fellow yonder’s a ‘Lion King.’ 
Her pets are playing with her now, but 
they ‘ve scratched her well, I tell you. 
There’s great odds among them, 
though, and that young puma with her 
head up to be kissed is what you might 
call gentle. Only they ‘re all treacher- 
ous. Every lion king gets sick of it 
after a while. I could name more than 
a dozen of the best who have given it up, 
nothing "ll tempt ’em inside of a cage 
again. You see, every now and then, 
some other tamer gets badly clawed and 
bitten. They've all been clawed and 
bitten more or less themselves. The 
strain on a man’s nerves is pretty sharp, 
—-sure death around him all the while. 
And the pay isn’t anything like what it 
was.” 

It may be true that the strictly 
predatory animals of the cat kind are 
never to be trusted, but the now three- 
years-old hippopotamus of the leading. 
American ‘‘show”’ seems to have formed 
a genuine attachment for his keeper, a 
young Italian. He is savage enough to 
all other men, and when out of his den 
for his very limited exercise, it is fun for 
all but the person chased to see how 
clumsily, yet swiftly, he will make a 
sudden ‘“‘charge” after a luckless by- 
stander. After that, he will crustily and 
gruntingly obey his keeper, and permit 
himself to be half enticed, half shoul- 
dered into his den again. There should 
be more room for brains and, conse- 
quently, for affection, in the splendid 
front of a lion, than between the sullen 
eyes of even a youthful hippopotamus. 

The “keeper” question is one of prime 


~|importance in collecting and manage- 


ing wild animals. Trainers of the right 
kind are scarce, and although high pay 
hardly can be afforded, it will not do 
to put rare and costly animals in the 
Such 
qualities as courage, patience, good tem- 
per and natural aptitude for the occupa- 
tion are also needful, and they are not 
always to be had for theasking. Unless 
the right men are secured, however, the 
failure of the menagerie is only a ques- 
tion of time. As for the “specimens” 
themselves, itis much easier to obtain 
them than it once was, owing to the 
better facilities for transporting them 
from the several ‘‘wild-beast countries.” 
Catching them in their native wilder- 
nesses has been a regular trade for ages. 

The market price of a menagerie 
animal of any kind varies from time to 
time, like that of other merchandise, 
according to the demand and supply. 

A writer stated recently that zebras are 





sold at a little over $2,000 a pair, gnus at 





are to watch their} 
They ‘Il find out; 
quickly enough if you ‘er getting careless. | 


at 


side of my head and those deep scars on 
my arm! There are more down here,’— | Post on a bitter cold day, and goes in 


plies to the entire list, from elephants to 
monkeys, so that no precise idea can be 
given of the probable cost of a menag- 
erie. 


KINDNESS TO YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy’s in the well. 
Who put her in? 
Little Tommy Green. 
Who pulled her out? 
Little Tommy Trout. 
Oh! What a naughty boy was that 
To drown our poor dear pussy cat, 
Who never did him any harm, 
But caught the mice in his father’s barn. 
—Mother Goose. 

Why did Tommy Green kill puss? I 
must say I believe it was because he was 
a pretty bad bey, and that he must have 
done other cruel things before he got to 
be so heartless that he could throw puss 
down the deep, dark well, and watch 
her struggle in the water. Why did 
Tommy Trout pull puss out of the well? 
It may be because he tried to save her 
life, and I believe because he was a 
brave boy, and thought it was cowardly 
and wicked to kill a helpless dumb 
animal when it was in his power. 

Now, I have seen a great many people 
like Tommy Green, and a great many 
like Tommy Trout, but I guess there 
are more like Tommy Trout. I hope so. 

He, who made all things, put these 
dumb creatures here on earth with us 
for some good reason, and they have 
their rights as well as we. Domestic 
animals live with us, work for us, love 
us, and are good friends to us. 

How many times has a child’s life 
been saved by a big New Foundland dog 





child from drowning. How many times 
persons have been lost in snow storms, 
and have been found and saved by St. 


Bernard dogs. Shepherd dogs have so} 


flock of sheep all day almost as well as 
a man, 


and the Arabian horses are very gentle, 
and seem almost as intelligent as human 
beings. Even pigs are brightand smart, 
and can be taught many things. 

It would take a good while 
the cood traits of these dumb animals, 
to show how they will repay kin. treat 
ment, especially our best of frien 
horse. When the 
were laid up with the epizooty, every- 
body missed them, and knew then how 
did almost 

! 


in every 
} 


much work they 
But 


business. no 


treated cruelly, even if it is not a fine in- | 
telligent animal, any more than a human | 
Teach those | creature should be treated unkindly, 
| who is a poor idot without any sense. 
They'll fawn and fawn on you, and you'll | Some people would not be cruel to ani-| 


think you've done it, may be. Then| ™als, or kill them, as Tommy Green did, ‘CLES IN THE DRUG LINE. 


| but they neglect them, or 


too hard or are,unkind to them; 


When a person hitches his horse to a 


the house to stay and talk awhile by the 
fire, would not the horse speak if he 


sometimes, to have one of those fellows | Could and say, “Please put a blanket on 
|my back; I feel as if I should get «a 


| chill?” 


But his master often forgets 
this. When a poor dog is left shut up 
in somebody's back yard ona hot sum- 
mer day, if he could talk would not he 
say ‘‘Will somebody please remember to 
put a pan of water in the back yard and 
remeve this wire muzzle nose so that I 
can drink?” If chickens could talk 
would they not ask not to be carried 
home from market with their heads 
hanging near the pavement? 

Animals can’t talk and have meetings, 
and make laws to protect themselves as 
people do, and so we ought to treat them 
kindly and save them from cruelty and 
neglect. 

Animals act bad sometimes. Cats 
scratch, and steal cream; dogs tight and 
bite sometimes; and horses sometimes 
kick and break things, but everybody 
has his faults, you know. Boys and 
girls, and grown people, too, do wrong 
things, and have to be taught better. 
The most of them are good, and behave 
and do their duty when they are well 
treated. 

So, girls and boys, let’s remember all 
the good reasons we have to be kind to 
the dumb friends around us for their good 
and our good, for it will make us better 
ourselves and kinder to our companions. 
Let’s remember that good old saying, 
‘*‘A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 


Dear Friends of the Column: I think 
the editor must be very kind to give us 
a column in his good paper; and I think 
we all ought to make it as interesting as 
wecan. Our school has closed; I have 
two milesand a half to go to school; 
our teacher we had last term, name is 
Miss Nannie G. Arthur. She was a love- 
ly teacher; and I like her very much. I 
live on a small place in the country; for 
stock we have one horse, one cow, one 
bossy, one pig, fifty hens, and seventy- 
nine chickens. The horse’s name is 
Kate; the cow’s Spot, and the bossy’s 
is Daisy. I hope Aunt Polly will write 

n; and if shedoes I hope she will 
tell us what her riddle was; for I guess 
we can’t answer it. Cousin Peggie asked 
for some of the girls to send lace patterns; 
so I think I will. 

Cast on 7 stitches. 

lst row—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, over 2, 
knit 1, over 2, knit 2. 

2d row—Knit 3, purl 1, (making 2 
stitches of loop,) knit 2, pur! 1, over, nar- 
row, knit1. Turn. 

3d row—Knit 2, purl 1, knit the rest 
plain. Turn. 

4th row—Knit 8, over, narrow, knit 2. 

5th row—Knit 2, purl 1, knit the rest 
plain. 

6th row—Slip and bind until 7 remain 
on the needle, knit 3, over, narrow, knit 
2. Repeat. 

I hope cousin Peggie will write again 
and tell us the story she was going to. 
I think I will close now, with love to the 
boys and girls and by sending a riddle: 

“Brown hay a-fire, 

In a white barn; 

If you let it alone, 

It will do you no harm.” 

Srectta M. DuNHAM,. 

Wiscasset, Box 378. 

P.S. I would be pleased to hear from 








any of the boys and girls. 





There is no telling what he} 
| would be worth should he show further 

For this reason, almost every danger- 
ous creature in the best recent collections | 
has been both wild and tame. The! 


Why does the air of the pine woods 


have such a beneficial effect on consump- 
tives? It is on account of its purity and 
of the antiseptic substances contained in 
the exhalations from the trees. 


Guaiacol 


represents these exhalations in a concen- 
trated form, Although taken in through 
the stomach, in 


Ds 






Wita Guaracon 
instead of being breathed in, as in the 
pine woods, it is taken up by the blood 
from the stomach and carried to the 
lungs, producing the most beneficial 
effects. Pleasant to take and a perfect 
remedy for consumption. 

Send for Book on Ozone, mailed free, 


Prepared by T. A. Slocum Co., New York. 











The Arab loves his horse, and } 
makes it almost like one of his family, | 


| Where they find the 
goods in the 


to tell all | 


ls, the | 


horses got sick and | 


snimal should be | 


work them | 
and be- 
| cause the poor things cannot complain 


what they ‘ll do. See that dent in the| they are often forgotten and left to suffer, 


Trustees, Courts of Law or 
of ‘Towns, Cities, Counties an 
| of the State of Maine 


LSAM 


CURES 


COUGHS, 


<s COLDS,ASTHMA, 
%- HAY FEVER 


"AND ALL DISEASES EADING TO 


CONSU: 


Regular, Simes 





Farmers 


MECHANICS, AND MEN 
OF ALL PROFESSIONS, 
GO OR SEND TO 


Partridge’s Oid Reliable Drug Store, 


Opp. Post Office, Augusta, 


and all 
prices 


best medic ines 


drug line at the lowest 
, 


or reliable goods 


BEST TRUSSES, SUMMER 


MEDICINES, DISINFEC- 
TANTS, AND INSECT 
POWDER, BEST 
SPECTA- 

CLES & 

EYE 
GLASSES, 
PERFUMERY 
IN BULK, CO- 
LOGNES, SPONGES 
AND ALL BEST ARTI- 


HOMCPATHIC MEDICINES 
freshly prepared and dispensed 
Keep our LITTLE GEM PRESCRIPTION 
in the house for pain, colic and summer com- 
plaints. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, Druggtsi, 
AUGUSTA. 


huousta Safe Deposit 
No. can san We, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANcHESTER Haynes, Pres. 
Epwrn C, Burteigu, Ina H. RANDALL, 


AYSON TUCKER, Gro. N. LAWRENCE, 
Gro. 8. BALLARD, Wa. T. Hatt, 
W. H. GAnnetTrT, Natn’t W. Core, 
H. M. Heatu M. W. R, 
F. W. KrvsMan Cuas. H. Wurrer, 
F. 8. LyMAn L. J. CROOKER. 


Conducts a General Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop- 


erty and collects Incomes. Legal Depository 


Assignees, Guardians, 
uity, Treasurers 
Savings Banks 


Time Deposits allowed_interest at 4% per 


for Administrators, 


annum, paid orcredited First Monday in Feb., 
May. Aug. and Nov. 
and 1 


Interest begins on ist 
5th of every month. 


Mercantile accounts allowed_ interest, on 


Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars and 
ores a8 2% per annum, credited Ist of each 
month. 


Ali Deposits subject vo check and Strictly 


Confidential. 


Jeposits mapetved by mail and promptly 


| acknowledged. 


Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 
Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 


at Lowest 


spondence invited. 
Open Daily from 9 A. M., to4 P. M. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 








FRUIT AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 
The homestead 






ata great 
Inq 


uire of 
. T. CaRLeton, Admr., Winthrop, Me. 
June 12, 1894. 26832 





‘arm sit 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and F. 
lege. It will be sold at a bargain, and on easy 
rms. 


Farm for Sale at Readfield, Me. 


Consists of eighty 





acres, 

o und state culti 
‘len. Pa hay farm be 1 
ings So vanicat aod in ropa 
venient an t 
i one mile from" ae 





For particulars address, 
Mrs. E. J. Earnie, Kent's Hill, Me. 








WORLD'S 
FAIR 





e. 
for our complete 
(P) of every kind of 


& book 
“s" Grete, $130. of testimonials, they are free. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, 0- 





Sidress Wed. 





“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next T will _bestn Jaq. 90, 1006. 
Tuiti d text board 
reasonable. eel for a 


“Gorham, Me.” 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


C. §. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
i d Oxford counties. 
sorbory ig , Soa is now ca ed upon our 
nm county. 
subscrey® Susan of Hollis Centre, is now 
calling upon our subscribers in York county. 








““Watchmakers rarely suffer from weak 
eyes.” Their trouble is with hands and 
faces. 





There are men in New York who do 
nothing but rent camp stools for a living 
—and others who do nothing but sit on 
them with the same object. 


Ira J. Porter of Houlton, member of 
the Maine Board of Agriculture, has been 
dangerously sick, but we are gratified to 
learn that he is now on the mending 
hand. 

How they do like to come back to old 
Maine if nothing more than for a short 
visit, and how delighted we are to have 
them come, and exchange their green- 
backs for good health. 











The tide of summer travel is setting 
tapidly towards our goodly State. The 
trains and steamboats coming this way 
are crowded with persons seeking the 
pure and bracing air of our various re- 
sorts. 


The Ellsworth American is the latest 
weekly paper to adopt the neat and con- 
venient eight-page form, abandoning the 
old-fashioned, bed-blanket sheet. It 
makes a nice appearance, and is a com- 
plete local paper. 








The good roads movement is con- 
stantly extending. The Department of 
Agriculture has taken the initiative, the 
object of which is to stimulate interest 
in the matter, promote organization and 
spread information. It is a worthy sub- 
ject for consideration. 


Madame Carnot states that from the 
moment of his election to the Presidency, 
nearly seven years ago, until he was 
murdered, scarcely a single day passed 
that her husband did not receive a men- 
acing letter ora threat against his life 
conveyed in some way to him. 








The ‘calamity howler’ is of no pos- 
sible use to the country. He ‘meets 
trouble a good deal more than half way; 
he stands on the outer walls and cries, 
‘we are lost and I want to die;”’ he 
sits down in despair in the most public 
manner, and makes a circus of himself. 
And yet the nation survives, and God 
rules, not a mob at Chicago or else- 
where, and all things are in His hands. 


Gov. Fuller of Vermont, presided 
‘Thursday morning over the first good 
roads conference ever held under the 
direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Westminster church, Asbury 
Park, N. J. Delegates from different 
parts of the Union were present. Gov. 
Fuller said there were a million and a 
half miles of poorroadsinthe Union. A 
committee on organization was ap- 
pointed. 


Typographical errors in newspapers 
are sometimes fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Reading proof, last week, the 
editor of the Lincoln County News dis- 
covered that “Mr. Blank would open his 
vaccination in this vicinity.” Calling 
for the copy he found it was written, 
“Mr, Blank would spend his vacation in 
this vicinity.” A cold shudder ran 
through the editor’s emaciated form as 
he contemplated the effect such a report 
might had on his unsuspecting readers. 











In Massachusetts the number of in- 
habitants classed as native whites of na- 
tive parents is 43 per cent., leaving 57 
per cent., or more than half, to be 
classed as either foreign born or having 
foreign parents. In Maine the native 
whites of native parents form 77 per 
cent. of the population, leaving only 23 
per cent. to be classed as foreign born 
or of foreign parents. In other words, 
under existing conditions, Maine is a 
more representative American State than 
Massachusetts. 





It was a happy thought to invite Mr. 
Gladstone to become, at the end of his 
long career, the guest of the United 
States, and is a sincere outgoing of affec- 
tion and regard for one who has been es- 
teemed in this country, perhaps, only 
less than in Great Britian. Americans 
have long felt that Mr. Gladstone em- 
bodied in his policy and his aspirations 
the highest conception of statesmanship 
and the largest freedom possible: in par- 
liamentary life. Should he be ‘able to 
accept the invitation and come to this 
country, he will receive such a welcome 
as has rarely been accorded to any for- 
eigner. Mr. Gladstone holds a close 
place in the affections of the people of 
this country. 





Our fellow citizen, Mr. Joseph A. Ho- 
man, saw the first balloon ascension ever 
made in Boston. The scene was on the 
grounds just south of the common, and 
the year 1826 or 1827. The name of the 
aeronaut was Lauriat, Mr. Homan 
thinks the father of the junior member 
of the old publishing firm of Estes & 
Lauriat. The place was enclosed by a 
high fence, and seats built in amphi- 
theatre style. The balloon was con- 
structed of gold beater skin. A strong 
northwest wind was prevailing when the 
balloon became filled with gas, and the 
word was given to go. Lauriat took his 
‘place in the car, but as it arose the bal- 
loon struck against the high fence, 
tipped the balloonist out, and continued 
on its way, alighting somewhere in the 
vicinity of Dorchester, where it was 
picked up uninjured. Nothing daunted, 
Lauriat made numerous ascensions after 





THE GREAT STRIKE. 


What a week or two ago was a local 
disagreement at Pullman, Ill., between 
the Pullman Palace Car Company and 
their employés, has now expanded into 
national proportions, so much so as to 
eall for the intervention of the govern- 
ment of the United States. While the 
managers of the Company claimed that 
they were doing business at a loss, they 
deemed a cut-down in wages absolutely 
necessary in order to enable them to con- 
tinue business. But why should this 
matter turn the whole world upside 
down? Must hundreds of thousands of 
people be deprived of the opportunity of 
earning a living because the car builders 
and operatives throw down their imple- 
ments of labor and say they won’t work? 

The iniquity of the thing is that these 
men who won’t work say that men en- 
gaged in similar occupations shan’t 
work either. And that is the curse of 
the organization in which they are 
banded, Honest workmen who desire 
employment have to bow the knee at the 
behests of leaders who in nine cases out 
of ten are foreigners with anarchistic er 
socialistic tendencies, and who have not 
embraced the spirit and purposes of our 
republican institutions. 

These strikers have burned trains of 
cars and destroyed their contents. The 
entire railroad traffic of half the country 
is “held up’’ by reckless strikers. Chi- 
cago and other places have virtually 
been in the hands of a murderous mob 
representing them. Engineers and fire- 
men have been gagged and thrown from 
their locomotives, and. various acts of 
violence resorted to, in order to carry 
out their wild schemes. And while do- 
ing this, with torches in their hands and 
with murderous intent and purposes, 
they have shouted for “arbitration!” 
Arbitration! The time for arbitration 
had passed, and the time of shooting had 
begun. Arbitration to be worth any- 
thing should precede blows. When the 
assassin has his hand upon your throat 
and a loaded revolver levelled at your 
head, it is the time for you to shoot, and 
not to arbitrate. ‘ 

If mobs like the one organized at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere by so-called labor 
unions, are to control affairs, then there 
is an end to society, an end to property 
and personal rights, and an end to our 
republic. 

In this chaotic state of affairs, when 
Governors and Mayors are trembling in 
their beots, not knowing what to do, the 
Proclamation of the President, calling 
out the militia, is refreshing and patriot- 
ic. It shows to us that the United 
States government is determined to up- 
hold the Courts and enforce the laws 
and protect the people against a wide- 
spread conspiracy that is threatening de- 
struction of public order and endanger- 
ing every legitimate interest of the peo- 
ple. 

So general is the interest in this mat- 
ter that we give details of the strike 
from day to day. 

On the 4th, President Debs of the 
American Railway Union said the first 
shot fired by the regular soldiers at the 
mobs here will be a signal fora civil war. 
“T believe this as firmly as I believe in 
the ultimate success of our cause, and 
90 per cent. of the people of the United 
States will be arrayed against the other 
10 per cent. Corporation greed and 
avarice have brought us to despair. If 
blood is shed in this struggle it will be 
railroad managers and officials misled by 
them who are to blame. I think there 
is a probability the trouble may be avert- 
ed. It rests solely with others than’ us 
to bring itabout. The general managers 
must and shall succumb.” 

Under the direction of the government, 
the massing of troops at Chicago was be- 
gun on Wednesday. With rifles levelled 
and revolvers drawn half of the Second 
Battalion 11th Regiment United States 
Infantry proceeded through a dense mob 
of more than 5000 men, women and 
children to camp in the Stock Yards. 
Almost every brewery in Chicago 
stopped making beer on account of the 
strike. 

Guarded by soldiers, trains moved, on 
Wednesday, on the Rock Island Railroad, 
after a tie-up of five days. 

Thursday morning the Michigan Cen- 
tral Company attempted to run a live 
stock train of 17 cars out of the yards. 
J. G. Riley, superintendent of the-yards, 
acted as engineer, while Train-master 
Wright did the switching. A crowd of 
nearly 8,000 men and boys surrounded 
the train and uncoupled it in three places 
and boarded the engine. A squad of 
forty police officers were sent over to the 
railroad tracks in patrol wagons and suc- 
ceeded in clearing the engine of intrud- 
ers and a call was sent to Dexter Park 
for U. S. troops. Captain Harte with 
companies, numbering about 80 men, 
quickly responded and took up the posi- 
tions on each side of the train. The 
mob surrounded the engine and troops 
were sent forward to guard the engineer. 
While the soldiers were in front of the 
train, the striker uncoupled the train in 
half a dozen places and hooted and jer- 
red. At1lo’clock the train was on a 
sidetrack and a mob of 10,000 persons 
were in the yards and on the bridges try- 
ing to prevent the train from going out. 
At 11 o’clock a call was sent to the mili- 
tary camp for more troops and was re- 
sponded to by troops B and K of seventh 
cavalry and light battery E of first artil- 
lery with three guns. The cavalry was 
stationed at the main entrance to the 
stock yards and quickly moved a mob 
back off the tracks while the infantry- 
men took up their position at the south- 
ernend of the yards to prevent the 
crowd from gathering on the tracks at 
that end. Gatling guns were placed in 
position between Root and Forty-second 
streets and commanded a clear space on 
the railroad track for three bloeks. 
The Michigan Central train was brought 
up along side the stock yards to load 
with cattle, but employés of yards who 
handle live stock, immediately quit 
work, Officials of the road took the 
places of strikers and made slow pro- 
gress in loading the cars. At 11.30 the 
train was still standing on the side-track 
with the United States forces in the field. 

All the big packing houses are com- 
pletely shut down with the exception of 
a few men working on the refrigerating 
departments. Coal supply is rapidly 





diminishing and from present indications 
the ice making department will close in 
a day ortwo. This will involve a loss of 
nearly a million dollars worth of dressed | 
beef now*in the refrigerators. 

Gen. Miles, who has command of the 
troops, arrived in Chicago Wednesday 
night. Alluding to the strike he said: 
“I would suggest that newspapers warn 
all law abiding citizens as well as law 
breakers to keep as far away from the 
troops as possible. The rapidity of fire 
and the range of their weapons is such 
that great loss of life must follow if the 
troops fire. The militia is not perform- 
ing its present duties for display or for 
picnic purposes, but are under order of 
the President. They do not propose to 
allow themselves to be besieged or to 
stand too much nonsense.’’ The general 
at once assumed command of the troops. 

Governor Altgeld’s telegram protests 
against the presence of United States 
troops in Chicage. The president’s re- 
ply is as follows: 

Hon. John P. Altgeld, Governor of Illi- 

nois, Springfield, Ill. 

“Federal troops sent to Chicago in 
strict accordance with the constitution 
and laws of the United States, upon de- 
mand of post office department that ob- 
struction of mails should be removed; 
upon representation of judicial officers 
of the United States that process of 
Federal courts could not be executed 
through ordinary meaas, and upon abun- 
dant proof that conspiracies existed 
against commerce between the States. 

“To meet these conditions, which are 
clearly within the reach of Federal au- 
thority, the presence of Federal troops 
in the city of Chicago is deemed not 
only proper, but necessary. There has 
been no intention of thereby interfering 
with the plain duty of local authorities 
to preserve the peace of the city. 

[Signed] GRovER CLEVELAND.” 

The mob spirit prevailed more intense- 
ly at Chicago, on Friday, so bad indeed 
that the police of the city could do 
nothing with the rioters. Hundreds of 
cars, Pullman and freight, were set on 
fire and burned Friday night. Two 
hundred Pullman cars were destroyed. 
Fully 4000 people massed around the 
tracks and plied the ‘torch. Up to the 
time some one million dollars’ worth of 
property had been destroyed. The 
leaders of the mob were all foreigners. 
Several men were shot during the night. 

One of the most serious aspects of the 
strike is that horses are dying at the rate 
of from 75 to 100 a day, and there is no 
way of removing them from the city. 
The carcasses are decaying in the sun 
and the health of the community is se- 
riously threatened. 

The Governor of the State and Mayor 

of the city have both ordered out the 
militia, the former still protesting to the 
President against the presence of Unit- 
ed States troops. The rioters break 
open cars and steal their contents, re- 
sorting to all kinds of lawless acts. 
Debs, who is at the head of the strik- 
ers, urges his leaders to hold out, as they 
are sure to final triumph, while Chief 
Arthur, of the Engineers’ Brotherhood, 
says the strike is sure to be a failure. 

The strike has less importance in 
other places, but is bad enough. In 
Detroit, Mich., Friday, the strikers 
stopped trains and beat the engineers. 
Two sheds and 23 freight cars were 
burned at Cario, Ill. The strike is 
spreading in California and Colorado. 
Cattle cars were derailed at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A collision, Saturday, at Chicago, be- 
tween the mobs and militia, occurred at 
49th and Loomis streets, at the Grand 
Trunk railway crossing at that point. 
Company C, of the 15th U. S. Infantry, 
with the police and deputy sheriffs and 
marshals, had been endeavoring to clear 
the tracks at that point all the afternoon, 
and the crowd had increased until it 
numbered 15,000 hooting, yelling, dis- 
orderly men, womenand children. Dur- 
ing the trouble a stone was thrown 
which struck Lieut. Harry Reed on the 
head and knocked him down. Panic at 
once seemed to seize his company and 
some one gave the order to fire. The 
militiamen raised their rifles and fired, 
or intended to fire over the heads of the 
rioters. A second volley was fired and 
a third, when the crowd broke and ran) 
and the shooting ceased. The ground 
was strewn with wounded, and thousands 
of terror-stricken men, women and 
children were flying to cover from the 
awful leaden hail that the soldiery had 
begun to pour into them. On the tracks 
of the railroad, on tops of cars and upon 
a wrecking engine, which had been 
clearing the tracks at that point, were 
the svldiers’ rifles held ready to fire 
again, and eyes blazing with that terri- 
ble excitement of war. The officers of 
the small troops stood with swords 
drawn and revolvers ready. But there 
was no need of anvuther volley nor a pur- 
suit of those who hadn’t been maimed or 
killed by the first terrible fire. Where 
a moment before 15,000 men, women and 
children had been hooting, throwing 
stones, clubs or anything else handy at 
the soldiers, not one remained. 

Under cars, behind fences and houses, 
into holes in the ground and sewers and 
under the wooden’ sidewalks, which at 
this point are two or three feet above 
the level of the prairie, the people ran, 
jumped and crawled. Women with ba- 
bies in arms were thrown down and 
trampled upon by the crowd in its mad 
haste to get out of range of the rifles 
and the men who aimed them. 

After the volleys had been fired for 
full 30 seconds not a soul in all those 
thousands stirred hand or foot or utter- 
ed a sound. Then a hoarse murmur 
began; women began shrieking and men 
to curse. The mob line shivered as if it 
had the palsy, then it looked at the 
troops standing ready to fire again, and 
the officers ready to give the orders. It 
wavered, seemed to shrink within itself, 
and then broke and ran in a wild fright- 
ful stampede for shelter. 

At Chicago, on Sunday, the strikers 
were apparently cowed by the stern 
measures adopted and were peaceful. 
Trains are made up in the depots under 
the guard of the local police; and if this 
is not sufficiently effective then the mili- 
tia will be called into requisition. Mobs 
will be driven away by the use of bayo- 
nets and rifles, if needed. : 

The shooting Saturday had a salutary 
effect on the strikers. 

Late Sunday night President Cleve- 








all persons in the State of Illinois against 
aiding, encouraging or taking part in any 
unlawful obstruction, combinations and 
assemblages, and warning all persons en- 
gaged or connected with such obstruc- 
tions and assemblages to disperse and re- 
tire peaceably to their homes on or be- 
fore July 9. Those who disregard the 
warning or take part in any uprising 
will be considered as public enemies. 
It further says there will be no hesita- 
tion in decisive treatment of the guilty. 
The proclamation which virtually placed 
the city under martial law, was sent to 
General Miles. The Typographical 
Union protested against the calling out 
of troops. 

There was lively work Sunday after- 
noon at Hammond, Ind., where there 
was a pitched battle between the regu- 
lars and rioters, Charles Fleischer, a 
resident of Hammond, was killed by a 
bullet, and H. Campbell fatally injured. 
Victor Seitr of Hammond was shot in 
the knee, and Miss Annie Flaming of 
East Chicago has a bullet wound above 
the right knee, but the wound is not se- 
rious. An unknown man was shot in 
the right leg. The trouble was caused 
by strikers throwing cars off the track 
or setting fireto them. The mob took 
to their heels when the regulars went 
for them with fixed bayonets. 

Reports from outlying districts say 
that the strikers have been taught a les- 
son by the demonstration of Saturday. 
The anarchists werecowed. At Evansville, 
Ind., they were giving up the strike. 
At Crawfordsville, General Lew Wallace 
organized several large military compa- 
nies, in view of threatened trouble. 

At Hammond, [nd., Monday night, 
there were three separate conflicts. Sev- 
eral people were killed and a number of 
rioters were captured. 

Chicago awoke on Monday, to find it- 
self almost an idle city, the Trades’ 
Unions all agreeing to stop work. An 
attempt was made at arbitration, but it 
signally failed. A committee visited 
Vice President Wickes of the Pullman 
Company, and the proposition for arbi- 
tration was placed before him. The re- 
ply was “The Pullman Company has 
nothing to arbitrate.” Alderman McGil- 
lin speaking for the city said with great 
impressiveness: 

“Mr. Wickes, your company demands 
the protection of the Federal government, 
the State of Illinois, County of Cook, and 
the city of Chicago, yet you utterly 
ignore a fair request made by the city, a 
request, the fundamental idea of which is 
the preservation of peace. We came to 
you as conservors of peace; you have as- 
sumed a grave responsibility in thus re- 
fusing the request we make. The re- 
sponsibility is greater, perhaps, than 
even you are aware.” 

“There is a principle involved in this 
matter,” said Mr. Wickes, ‘“‘which the 
Pullman Company will not surrender. 
It is that the employers must be per- 
mitted to run their business in their own 
way without interference from the em- 
ployés or anybody else. We shall not 
allow any one to show us how our busi- 
ness shall be conducted. We shall not 
consent to arbitration. Our business is 
our own affair antl we want no interfer- 
ence from the Federal, State or any other 
government.” 

Six freight cars were burned Monday 
morning, before day light, on the Illinois 
Central tracks. Those suspected of the 
act were arrested. 

Gen. Miles, Monday afternoon, issued 
a general order to the troops directing 
them under the President’s proclama- 
tion to disperse all rioters’ gatherings. 

Debs’ agents have been endeavoring 
to extend the strike to New York, and 
farther eastward, but have had poor 
success. It was comparatively quiet in 
Chicago on Monday. 

The President and Secretary of War 
were on Monday flooded with telegrams 
and letters from all parts of the country 
tendering the government the support of 
large bodies of men in the event of an 
emergency requiring the organization of 
a volunteer force. These telegrams give 
some idea of the overwhelming loyal, 
cordial sentiment of the people in sup- 
port of law and order. 

During the burning of freight cars by 
strikers at Danville, Ill., Monday, two 
women were killed by stray bullets. 

All quiet at Hammond on Monday. 

The strike situation is evidently im- 
proving and many of the roads are run- 
ning their trains on schedule time. 
Chauncey Depew said: “The strike will 


either spread or end in three days. My 
idea is it will not spread.” 
The following communication was 


sent from headquarters of Abraham Lin- 

coln Post, No. 91, G. A. R., Chicago: 
CuicaGo, July 9. 

Hon. J. P. Hopkins, Mayor of Chicago: 

Dear Sir—We are among those who 
responded to the.call of our country in 
1861 to defend our tlag, hence we have 
had experience in battle. We now offer 
ourselves as ready to respond to a call 
from you to defend the fair name of our 
city, its homes and families from the de- 
struction and ruin threatened by the 
lawless and unreasonable mob, This 
offer includes 200 veterans who had ex- 
perience and are hembers of our Post. 

(Signed) E. B. THurstTon, 

Commander. 

The despatches yesterday (Wednesday) 
seemed to indicate that the backbone of 
the strike is either broken, or terribly 
weakened. In Chicago passenger and 
mail trains were running freely on nearly 
all roads, and in several instances trains 
with Pullmans attached have safely 
passed out of the city. The force of 
armed soldiery there is large and increas- 
ing daily—-a fact which is most reassur- 
ing. The most serious trouble now 
seems to be on the Pacific coast, where 
the strike seems not to weaken. 

At Chicago, Tuesday, Debs and other 
leaders of the strike were arrested, 
charged with conspiracy. They were re- 
quired to furnish $10,000 bail each. 
A train of 50 cars loaded with dressed 
beef left the stock yards at Chicago, 
Tuesday miorning, about 3 o'clock, 
bound for New York. It is the first 
train load of meat which has left the 
yards since the blockade was established. 
The train was made up about equally by 
Nelson Morris & Co., Armour & Co., and 
Swift & Co. It was impossible for any 
one of a suspicious character to get in- 
side the yards at the crossings, and all 
entrances were guarded by cavalry and 





land issued a proclamation admonishing 


and kill any one who attempted to in- 
terfere with the train, engineer or crew. 
Almost all of Chicago’s working men 
left their work, on Tuesday, and the 
business of the city is absolutely para- 
lyzed. Appeals have been made to 
workmen in other cities and organiza- 
tions to strike, but they have declined, 
with thanks. 

General Master Workman Sovereign of 
the Knights of Labor, Tuesday night is- 
sued a manifesto to the Knights of Labor 
of America, calling upon them to strike, 
pending a settlement of the Pullman 
strike. 


Dedication of the Hersey Building. 

Just one full year ago the corner stone 
of the massive building known as the 
Hersey Memorial at Bangor, was laid 
with imposing ceremonies. Wednesday 
the superb structure was dedicated to 
the city of Bangor during its existence. 
Thousands of people had never visited 
the building and on the 4th it was the 
local Mecea from 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing through the day and evening. 

At 9.30 in the forenoon the ceremo- 
nies of the dedication commenced on a 
platform in front of the “building. A 
bronze bust of the late S. F. Hersey, pre- 
sented to the city by his sons, was un- 
veiled by Mayor Beal with prayer by 
Rev. E. F. Pember of the Universalist 
church. Then the great clock in the 
tower, the gift of Charles D. Bryant, was 
started by the city government and the 
bell, the largest in Eastern Maine, rang 
out 1894 as each member of the city 
council pulled a decorated cord at- 
tached to the main bell rope. 

The people then filled the vast audi- 
torium and the hall was dedicated. 
John C. Spofford of Boston, in behalf of 
the contractors Bearce & Clifford and 
himself, formally delivered the keys to 
Mayor Beal who accepted them. 

In the course of his remarks the 
Mayor said that the cost of the structure 
had been $130,000 and he invited the 
people to judge whether the city had 
received full value for its money. 

Rev. E. F. Pember delivered a formal 
eulogy of Gen. S. F. Hersey. Gov. 
Cleaves and staff arrived on a special 
train from Portland to attend, the run 
being made in three hours and 23 
minutes, the quickest time on record. 
After a concert by Pullen’s Orchestra of 
25 pieces, dancing commenced, twenty 
numbers making up an extraordinary pro- 
gramme. There were refreshments 
throughout the evening in the regular 
banquet room of the hall. 


Stirring Words to Young Men. 

In preaching Harvard’s baccalaureate 
sermon, Bishop Lawrence took for his 
subject the social conditions of the coun- 
try. He warned the generous youth be- 
fore him to “beware of the stolid com- 
mercial spirit,’ to cling to the ideals 
which save youth; to ‘keep your ideal 
of whatever position you may hold 
under present conditions of society and 
business higher and larger ‘than you 
found it—and who knows but that some 
positions now despised by the people, 
esteemed mechanical, dull or small, may 
through you be lifted into one of wide 
usefulness and real power.”’ 

‘“‘Humanity is larger than the nation; 
and though self protection and even in- 
crease of national power may be right, 
yet the nations are the servants of hu- 
manity, and their great work is the de- 
velopment of a humanity that is just, 
true and merciful. I call you back to 
the thought that the people make the 
leaders.” 


A City of Magnificent Distances. 

One must have some idea of the terri- 
torial dimensions of Chicago to realize 
what difficulties the troops have in deal- 
ing with the rioters. Our small army 
could easily be lost in the city limits. 
From the City Hall to the stock yards is 
over five miles; to Hyde Park between 
six and seven miles; to Pullman four- 
teen miles, and to Blue Island nearly 
sixteen miles. The stock yards Are a 
small city in themselves, having twenty 
miles of streets within their limits and 
150 miles of railroad tracks. Here is 
one of the knots of the situation that 
force alone can cut, and here the mob 
has acted with peculiarly destructive en- 
ergy. The Lake Front is another dan- 
ger point, for it is covered with tracks, 
many of the great lines moving trains 
along its extent. From the Lake Front 
to the very business heart of the city 
would be fora mob unopposed but a 
rush of a few minutes. 


Public Bequests. 

Eliza Mustard of Farmingdale, who 
recently died, left an estate of over $109,- 
000. She makes several public bequests 
in her will, as follows: 

To each of the towns of Topsham and 
Bowdoinham the perpetual income of 
$3000, which shall be known as the 
Mustard Fund, the said income of which 
is to be usedin providing for poor aged 
people of said towns, as the Selectmen 
may from year to year devise. 

To the Maine General Hospital at 
Portland, the sum of $8,000, in trust, 
which shall be known as the Mustard 
Fund, the income to be used in provid- 
ing free beds in the Hospital. 

To Westbrook Seminary at Westbrook, 
the sum of $5,009, which shall be known 
as the Mustard Fund, the income to be 
used towards the current expenses of 
the Seminary. 

To the Industrial School for Girls, at 
Hallowell, the sum of $4,C59, in trust, 
to be known as the Mustard Fund, the 
income to be used for current expenses. 


An Unusual Sound. 

Mr. Samuel Ross, while at work near 
his barnin North Perry, had his at- 
tention attracted by an unusual sound 
near him, and looking up discovered two 
fine deer only a few feet away from where 
he was standing. They departed in a 
very leisurely manner, seeming not at all 
intimidated by their near proximity to a 
human being. Mr. Ross seems to be 
about the luckiest man ‘in that section 
just atpresent. It is reported that while 
he was digging about an old pine stump, 
recently, he unearthed an iron pot con- 
taining $40 in coin, some of the pieces 
bearing the date of 1816. 




















The apportionment of the school fund 
and mill tax for 1894 has been com- 
pleted by State Treasurer Beal. The 
total amount for distribution is $514,- 
309.14. The total number of scholars is 
206,191, giving about $2.50 per scholar. 
Last year the sum of $505,609.81 was 
apportioned on a basis of 207,183 schol- 





infantry. The men had orders to shoot 


CITY NEWS. 


height of six feet. 


announcement of his summer sales, 
to the capacity of slim pocket books. 

—A French Count was on the judges’ 
stand at-the horse trot the other day. 


the same as the rest of us. 

—Mr. Harry W. Golder has been 
appointed letter carrier, to succeed 
E. H. Locke, at the Augusta post office, 
and will begin his duties next Monday. 

—The city clerk, Mr. Lewis Burleigh, 
has located his office permanently at the 
law office of Joseph Williamson, Jr., on 
Water street. 

—Frank 8. Hodgdon was thrown from 
his carriage while riding, Thursday 
morning, and seriously injured. Three 
teeth were knocked out, and his face 
was terribly mangled. 

—Thorough work is being done in the 
city schogi houses in the way of cleans- 
ing, during ‘the long vacation. This is 
well, as cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
especially in a school room. 

—Bicycle riders are noticing the pub- 
lic ridicule of “the bicycle hump,” and 
the most graceful and best riders are 
proving that it is not a nécessity by re- 
fusing to “hump themselves.” There is 
no necessity of going to bed on a bicycle. 

—Norman L., Bassett, for three years 
an instructor in Greek and Latin at 
Colby, who has resigned to begin the 
study of law, will enjoy a vacation of 
two months, and then enter the law 
office of his uncle, L. C. Cornish, Esq., 
in this city. 

—Archie Cloutier, Jr., aged nine years, 
fell from a ladder, Monday, and broke 
his wrist. About a dozen boys, ranging 
in ages from nine to fifteen, were 
vaulting, jumping and doing other 
athletic feats. Young Cloutier was 
doing some tricks on a ladder, when one 
of the boys pushed him. 

—We feel to thank the managers of 
the Angusta Park for furnishing such 
an enjoyable entertainment on our 
national anniversary. They provided 
horses that went, bicyclists- that filled 
their contracts, and a balloon that went 
up without any fooling. May they be 
able to declare a dividend. 

—Cards have been received announc- 
ing the marriage at Cambridge, Mass., 
July 3, of Miss Amelia M. Gould to 
Prof. Stoddard of Brownville, Me. Miss 
Gould for two years was stenographer 
in the Executive Department at the 
State House. Miss Gould has many 
friends in this city. 

—A sweet, clean circus was that of 
Robert Hunting (the well known clown) 
that exhibited in this city on Friday. 
The ring performance included many 
novel features, while the bareback riding 
was equal to that ever attempted in the 
largest show on earth. The show was 
managed well, and the whole company 
were up in their business. 

—Mr. Joseph H. Manley has been 
chosen Vice President of the Augusta 
Savings Bank, and Mr. B. F. Parrott 
one of the Trustees. The new Trustee 
is one of our old and experienced busi- 
ness men, a gentleman of good judgment 
concerning investments, and who will 
serve the public with a conservative 
spirit. 

—A vote to discontinue the sidewalk 
on the east side of State street, from 
Grove to Winthrop street, an order 
authorizing the city marshal to enforce 
the dog law and prosecute offenders and 
appointment of a committee of the bicy- 
cle matter, were the principal features 
of the work done by the city council, 
Monday evening. The bicycle ordinance 
doesn’t seem to materialize. 

—The Odd Fellows had an event of 
great interest, Tuesday afternoon. 
Jephtha Encampment entertained the 
Kennebec Valley Encampment of Rich- 
mond, and Canton Evergreen of Gardi- 
ner. They had a grand parade through 
some of our principal streets, and then 
marched to Odd Fellows’ Hall, where 
the Royal Purple degree Was given to 
five candidates. This was preceded by 
a banquet. 

—Never was there a more successful 
balloon ascension than that witnessed at 
the Augusta Park on the afternoon of 
the 4th, to which we referred last week. 
Madame LaRoux ascended two thousand 
feet and safely descended by a parachute 
about a mile and a half away. The bal- 
loonist landed in an apple tree in Charles 
Savage’s orchard, Hospital street, east 
side, slightly scratching her. The bal- 
loon gradually lowered and fellon the 
Lambard farm. This feature of the pro- 
gramme could not have been better. 

—In the bicycle races at the Park oo» 
the 4th, the following was the resu't: 
In the one mile handicap race with five 
starters, W. J. Hascall, Norway, 25 yards, 
won; 8S. B. Hebbard, Hallowell, scratch, 
second; J. H. Morse, Gardiner, 15 yards, 
third; O. E. Moulton, Randolph, 25 
yards, fourth; E. Tucker, Dover, N. H., 
30 yards, fifth. Time, 2.40. One mile 
open, best two in three, four starters, W. 
J. Haseall, Norway, won; S. B. Hebbard, 
second; W. J. Morse, third. Best time, 
1.1434. In the half mile novice, best 
two in three, R. J. Anderson, Hallowell, 
won; J. E. Hamlin, Augusta, second; 
W. E. Quinn, Hallowell, third; O. E. 
Moulton, Randolph, fourth. Best time, 
1.18. These races were even more inter- 
esting than the horse trots. 


J. W. Moses of Megquier Hill, Portland, 
has an unusually intelligent cat, called 
Isaac who is very fond of fresh fish. Re- 
cently while the cat was lying on the floor, 
a member of the family said to it: ‘Isaac, 
do you want us to go a fishing?” and 
then added, “If we had a frog for bait, 
we would go.”” On this old Isaac got up 
with a knowing look and trotted out, 
only to return in a few moments with a 
good sized frog, which he had caught in 
a swale near by. 





We were gratified on Tuesday morn- 
ing by a call from Mr. A. C. Hill, General 
Agent in eastern New England for the 


Worcester Buckeye Mowing Machine. 
He reports one of the largest sales yet 
made in any season. The six-foot cut 
ter hascome to stay. The Richardson 
Company now manufacture four sizes of 
their machine, and the entire crew at the 
factories has had more than they could 
do to keep up with the orders. 





Three Connecticut boys organized a 
hunting expedition the other day and 
succeeded in bagging one bay colt, two 
horses, seven cows, one superannuated 
rooster, three hens, two ducks, one ox 
and a number of sheep. Their parents 
are now engaged in settling with the 
owners of the ‘‘game.”’ 


The statement is made that the pro- 
ducts of Southern factories now exceed 








ars, giving $2.44 per capita. 


—Mr. A. D. Ward exhibits from his 
farm winter rye which has grown to the 
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ytems of Hlaine Retos. 


contract has been let for building 
anon mills at Howland Falls, 

The heaviest tax-payer in Eastport is 

s, D. Leavitt, who pays a tax of $1,068.- 








ri The heaviest tax-payer in Ellsworth is 

Hon. Eugene Hale, who pays a tax of 

668.28. 

Teeatil Greenleaf Cummings, one of 
the leading men of Portland, died 
Wednesday, aged 74 years. 

Daniel Collins’ house at Starks was 
damaged to the extent of $500, recently, 
by lightning. 

samuel W. Longley, @ much respected 
citizen, died at his home in Greene, 
Tuesday, at the advanced age of 81 years. 

Mackerel have made their appearance 
in Penobscot bay. A few have been 
caught in the nets and weirs, but none 
have yet been taken on the hook. 

The Wiscasset & oa railroad 
-. readily progressing and arrangements 
ayo mo to forward the work 
with even more rapidity than at present. 

The body of a Frenchman named 
Cloutier was found in the canal at Rum- 
ford Falls, Sunday. He was on a spree 
on the Fourth, and had tumbled in. 

The State half-mile bicycle record was 
proken by Aubrey J. Dyer of Lewiston 
at the York County Wheelmen’s meet at 
gaco. The record was lowered from 1.15 
to 1,13 2 ‘ 

Harry C. Emery, son of Hon. L. A. 
Emery of Ellsworth, a member of the 
supreme judicial court of the State of 
Maine, has been elected an instructor in 
economics at Bowdoin College. 

It took nineteen oxen and horses and 
eight men the larger part of a day to 
move one stone of the Grant monument 
from the quarry at North Jay to the 
stone shed; quite an expensive stone. 

Patents have been granted to the fol- 
lowing citizens of Maine: Edouard 
Bourgue of Waterville, device for thread- 
ing loom shuttles. John P. Kelsey of 
Freeport, metallic binder. Charles D. 
Snell of Oxford, saw horse. 

The new railroad from the Maine Cen- 
tral track to the base of Oak Hill in 
Swanville, has been graded and is now 
ready for the iron. The road has been 
built to accommodate the Oak Hill gran- 
ite quarries. 

The indications point to a very large 
Freshman class at Bowdoin next fall. 
One hundred and twenty-five young men 
took the examinations for admission 
Friday and Saturday, and others will 
take the fall examinations. 

Charles Grant, the fifth victim of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad disaster, died 
Friday. An autopsy showed the cause 
of his death to be a fracture of the skull, 
extending from the ear to the middle of 
the neck. 

J. C. Warner who lately moved to 
Fairfield, and purchased real estate on 
Main street, was found dead in his bed 
Wednesday morning. Heart trouble was 
the cause. He leaves a wife and several 
children. 

Luther Bryaut, one of the richest men 
in Biddeford, died on the afternoon of 
the 4th. He was president of the Bidde- 
ford National Bank and one of the larg- 
est property owners in the city. He was 
worth probably close to one million dol- 
lars. His age was about 70 years. 

Poachers are said to be using dynamite 
in their unholy work of destroying the 
fishing in Caribou and vicinity. This is 
a serious offence and it is hoped that the 
rascals engaged in this business will be 
detected and punished to the fullest ex- 
tent of the law. 

The Grand Master of Masons, Horace 
H. Burbank, has appointed, Marquis F. 
King of Portland, Grand Treasurer, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Frederick Fox, who has 
filled the position with great credit the 
past eleven years. 

The residence of Mrs. Obed Emery on 
South street, Biddeford, was burglarized 
early Sunday morning. The burglars 
ransacked the house and helped them- 
selves to food and stole four rings anda 
small sum of money. It is thought the 
burglary was committed by tramps. 

Weston W. Harris of Eddington, an 
inventor, on Sunday attempted to com- 
mit suicide by cutting his throat, the 
cause of the deed being insanity, and 
came very near being successful in his 
effort. He will recover. He had been 
at the Insane Hospital for treatment. 


After all, the terrible railroad disaster? 
at Greenville may have been the result of 
afiendish crime. Suspicious characters 
have been seen, who may have put the 
obstructions upon the track. The rail- 
way company has offered a reward of 
$4000 for information that will lead to 
the arrest and conviction of the perpetra- 
tors. 

R. J. Butcher, traveling representative 
of the Hunt Manufacturing Company, 
had a narrow escape from drowning at 
Pushaw Lake, near Bangor, Sunday. 
He was fishing with Dr. W. G. Wild of 
Bangor, and fell from the boat. He did 
not rise and Dr. Wild dived after him. 
He was rescued with difficulty and was 
unconscious for three hours. 

The surviving members of the 16th 
Maine Regiment, with their friends, will 
hold the 19th annual reunion in Bucks- 
port, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 15 and 16. Arrangements have 
been made with the Maine Central rail- 
toad for one fare for the round trip. 
Comrades in the western section of the 
State must buy tickets by the way of 

angor, 

Mrs. Davis, mother of Dr. B. F. Davis 
of Auburn, was 100 years old on Sunday, 
and she is receiving congratulations 
from her numerous friends. Mrs. Davis 
Was bora in Lisbon, and was the daugh- 
ter of Jedediah and Rachel Jordan. Her 
mother’s maiden name was Rachel Tur- 
her and she came from Hanover, Mass. 


“y Davis’ mother lived to be 106 years 
d. 


George Oger the Camden horse thief 
and Bert Emery the Vinalhaven fire b 
broke out of the county jail at Rocklan 
Sunday, by slipping an unsnapped pad- 
lok off the staple and fastening the cell 

°ors and escaping through the window. 

’y threatening a fellow-prisoner they ter- 
hited him into answering for them when 


, 


Turnkey Rivers made hisrounds. There 
'S 00 trace of the fugitives. 
Bridgewater Corner is rising from the 


. €s of its recent disastrous fire. Sever- 
“of those who lost their homes are re- 
uilding on the old sites. Among those 
we Mr. J. B. Fulton, Allen Boone, R. H. 
es and Mr. Samuel Murphy. A 
: ool house is also being built on the 
Pot where the other was burned. John 
etchum and Mr. S. H. Powers have 
bai homes in Blaine and will not re- 
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orge Perry was crossing the 
Sgin river on the Maine Cen- 
oad bridge at Lewiston, Thurs- 
ie Saw a canoe capsize and the boy 
°wasin it sink in the water at a 
nt where the bridge passes a few feet 
Ye where the water rushes over a 
_ Without hesitation Perry leaped 
he bridge to the water, 30 feet 
om? and went out of sight. When he 
bis ® to the surface he had the boy in 
~~ and swam to the shore with 


wate International steamer State of 
from f,came into rt, Wednesday, 
She Boston with her flag at half mast. 


| OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 

prepared by experienced 

a pharmacists from Sarsa- 

parilla, Dandelion, Man- 

drake; Dock. Pipsissewa, 

Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
| power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 
sessed by other medicines. Hood’s 


‘a arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 


Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla Does, that 
Tells the Story — Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


| URES 


| Hood’s Pills are gentle, mild and effective. 


firemen, fell overboard Tuesday night 
this side of Thatcher’s Island. He was 
sitting on the rail forward of the gang- 
way, cooling himself. The steamer was 
at once stopped and a boat lowered, but 
nothing could be seen of him, and he 
was probably carried under the paddle 
wheel and killed before sinking. His 
age was twenty-five years, and he leaves 
a wife and child in St. John. 

Monday afternoon lightning struck the 
house of Rev. Greenwood C. Gordon at 
Leeds. It struck the chimney and 
passed down into the chambers and di- 
vided and one current passed through 
the sitting room of John A. Gordon and 
knocked down the clock and lamps and 
shelf and passed out the end of the 
house. It also ran down the chimney in- 
to the cellar. Another current passed 
through the bedroom up stairs, taking 
off the plastering and tearing a large 
hole through the back of the house down 
to the ground. Mrs. G. C. Gordon had 
just got up from the bed and p.ssed 
into another room, when the bolt came. 
Undoubtedly she would have been killed 
if she had remained on the bed. John 
A. Gordon was standing in the barn 
door, having just driven in with a load 
of hay. He was knocked down and was 
unconscious for over an hour. 

















The Black Death. 

The singular pestilence that is now 
raging in China is believed to be the 
same disease which ravaged the whole 
world in the middle of the fourteenth 
century under the name of the “black 
death,” and again scourged Europe in 
1665. In 1720-22 it visited France, kill- 
ing half the people of Marseilles, and de- 
vastated the greater part of Provence. 
Since that time the Western world has 
not been visited by it, but the terror of 
it still lingers. The black death was the 
most fearful scourge to which humanity 
has ever been subjected. In the four- 
teenth century it killed 13,000,000 people 
in China, 24,009,009 in other oriental 
countries, and not less than 25,000,000 
in Europe. Those who are familiar 
with the history of the middle ages will 
remember that the terrible harvest of 
death so appalled mankind that society 
was utterly demoralized. Religion be- 
came a frenzy with multitudes, and greai 
numbers, reckless with despair, aban- 
doned themselves to debauchery and 
crime. Towns were wiped out of exist- 
ence. Over one-third of the population 
of England and fully one-half of that of 
Italy perished. A similar death rate in 
Europe at the present time would mean 
the destruction of 75,000,0C) human 
lives. 





Butterine Dealers Meet. 

A meeting was held in Portland, Fri- 
day, which was attended by all the but- 
terine dealers in the State. Some time 
ago the State Board of Agriculture noti- 
fied the trade that unless the sale of 
‘‘butterine” or oleomargerine was stop- 
ped in this State, they would be prose- 
cuted, as there is a law against the sale 
of oleomargerine in Maine. Mr. Stacy 
Hall of Boston, who represents a Western 
concern which manufactures the butter- 
ine, called the meeting for the purpose 
of seeing what could be done to continue 
the sale of butterine in this State. It is 
thought that a test case will be brought 
and fought in the courts, as the dealers 
claim the law against the sale of oleo- 
margerine is unconstitutional. About 
fifty delgates were present at the meeting, 
from Lewiston, Biddeford, Bangor and 
other cities in the State. 


Fresh Beef Tongue. 

A singular mishap to a West Ellsworth 
cow is reported by her owner, George 
M. Barron. It seems that the generous 
feed with which her owner supplied her 
last Sunday night did not wholly satisfy 
ser, and after disposing of it, she under- 
took to purloin a portion that had been 
meted out to her neighbor, a horse that 
was occupying the adjoining stall. 

Thrusting her nose between the board 
partition, she protruded her tongue, 
first to the disgust and finally to the ex- 
asperation of the equine. The bovine 
persisted in her pilfering, and finally the 
equine, apparently deeming patience no 
longer a virtue, seized the cow’s tongue, 
and bit a generous slice clean off. 

The animal, at last accounts, was in 
bad shape, but her owner hopes to be 
spared the necessity of killing her. 


A Fine Cottage—Improvements. 

Highland Farm cottage, Sebago, Oliver 
D. Dike, proprietor, the daughter, Miss 
Grace Dike, a graduate of Bridgton 
Academy, landlady, is again open to the 
public. The rooms were all engaged 
weeks before the opening season. This 
cottage commands one of the many 
lovely and grand views in Oxford coun- 
ty, with Webb Rowe, Douglass, Decker 
and Dike Mountains looming up in the 
immediate vicinity. Boston parties 
have summer residences on Douglass 
Mountain, and more are to be built. A 
fifty-foot observatory is to be built in 
the near future on Webb Rowe Moun- 
tain, at an elevation of 1500 feet. It is 
also proposed to build a circuitous drive- 
way over Donglass, Webb Rowe and 
Decker Mountains, with groves and 
springs on the route. 











Uncle Sam’s mail wagons have abso- 
lute right of way over all other vehicles 
in all parts of the country. 


Mrs. Mary A. Seavey of Corinna, seven- 
ty-nine years of age, spun seven skeins of 








* reports James Johnson, one of her 


yarn in one day last week. 


ROCKLAND’S CELEBRATION. 


The Fourth of July was celebrated at 
Rockland by a grand firemen’s muster, 
and a very elaborate programme was 
successfully carried out. The day was 
a perfect one for the occasion, and 
crowds of people ‘thronged the streets. 
The usual morning salute and ringing of 
church bells was the first number on 
the programme, but the local firemen 
had something early in the morning, 
not down on the bills, in the way of a 
real fire which occupied their attention 
for three hours, occasioned by the burn- 
ing of Mr, Frank Donohue’s stable. 

The early morning train brought sev- 
eral companies of visiting firemen, and 
by the time the ancients and horribles 
paraded, Main street was crowded, and 
the electric cars were still bringing the 
on-coming throng. A woman-carried off 
the prize in this parade, whose repre- 
sentation of the crinoline excited much 
laughter. 

The bicycle race followed close after 
this parade, and was of much local in- 
terest. Henry D. Chatto made the run 
to Rockport and back first, and won the 
race in 41 min., 12 sec. 

There was a little delay in starting 
the big procession, which was formed in 
three divisions near the Gen. Berry 
Hose house, owing to trains being late, 
but it was not the fault of the manage- 
ment that it did not start on schedule 
time. The parade was divided into 
three grand divisions, and each division 
into battalions. The first division was 
headed by a platoon of mounted police; 
next came Marshal John Bird and Chief 
Engineer Bird and guests of the fire 
department, Chief Ricker of Augusta, 
Chief Engineer Beverage and ex-Chief 
Morse of Bath. The Rockland Fire 
Department, headed by the Belfast 
Band, came nextinthe line. They wear 
the regulation uniform, and are a fine 
looking body of men. The visiting fire- 
men, in every variety of uniform, with 
bands of music and drum corps at the 
rate of one to every two companies, 
together with the exhibits of the busi- 
ness men of Rockland, and the judges 
in carriages, made up the grand pro- 
cession. There were twenty-nine fire 
companies, fourteen bands and drum 
corps, nine hand engines, five steamers 
and eight racing hose reels in the parade. 
Elisworth Engine Co. No. 2 of Vinal- 
haven turned out the largest number of 
men—85. 

Throughout the line of march the 
decorations were numerous. The Gen. 
Berry Hose Co.’s house was elaborately 
decorated. The residence of Chief En- 
gineer H. G. Bird was also handsomely 
decorated, and a bevy of young ladies 
dressed in white dispensed lemonade to 
the thirsty marchers. Hearty sounds of 
applause testified the appreciation of 
the firemen for this attention. 

Dinner was served in the Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, Universalist and 
Methodist churches immediately after 
the parade. 

The prize for the best appearance in 
the parade was awarded the G. F. Bur- 
gess Co. of Rockport, a finely uniformed 
company of 45 men. Their company 
also captured the prize for first-class 
hand engines, making a total of $100 
won in prizes by this company. The 
yacht Nokomis of this place also won 
a first money prize in the regatta. 
Surely Rockport won her share of the 
glory at this celebration. 

In the hose reel contests, the Eagles 
of Orono took first money; the H. & C. 
Co. of Bath, second. In the engine con- 
tests, the G. F. Burgess took first 
money; the Niagaras of Brunswick, 
second. Second class—Massasoit Co., 
Damariscotta, first; Androscoggin Co., 
Topsham, second. Inthe steamer con- 
test, Kennebec of Bath won first; Moly- 
neaux of Camden, second. In the reel 
race open to local companies, the Burpees 
were successful. The voting contest 
for the reel ended in favor of the Sears 
Co. The Rockland club won the ball 
game by ascore of ten to the Freeport 
club, nine. 

Rockland is to be congratulated for so 
successfully carrying out the programme 
mapped out. The day closed with tire- 
works and a grand ball in the evening. 
Chief Ricker, Volunteer Hose No. 3, 
and Capital Hose No. 5 and the Capital 
Drum Corps were in attendance from 
this city, and express themselves as 
much pleased with their visit. Capital 
Hose were the guests of the Gen. 
Berry Co. 





Maine Pensions. 
REISSUE. 
William R. Anderson, A sta. 


omas F. Parsons, 8: ahoc. 

John W. Conant. deceased, Westbrook. 
John Putnam, Winthrop, 

iel B. Snow, Augusta. 
Alexander B. Conant, North Auburn. 
Charles D. Corban. 

RESTORATION AND REISSUE. 
Nathan D. Hopkins, Lincolnville. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 

George R. Sleeper, Auburn. 





There were 42 war vessels launched in 
1893, aggregating 160,000tons. The ves- 
sels by nationalities were: France, 13; 
United States, Russia and Brazil, each 
5; Great Britain, 3; Austria, Denmark 
and Hayti, each 2; Argentine, Chili, 
China, Germany and Italy, each 1. 
Three of France’s, both of Denmark’s 
and all of Brazil's vessels were torpedo 
boats. ° 





One day last week a physician was 
called to see a child of Samuel Patterson, 
seven months old, of Eastport, who had 
a difficulty in breathing and swallowing 
anything but liquid. An examination 
of the child’s throat showed that a small 
safety pin had been swallowed and was 
sticking in the throat. With an instru- 
ment for such purposes the doctor re- 
moved the pin which was open and had 
been in the child’s throat twenty-four 
days. 





The World’s Fair Directors have set- 
tled it for all time, that Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is a scientific preparation, and 
worthy of public confidence. Rule 15, 
which gave the right of exhibition to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and prevented the 
admission of patent medicines and secret 
nostrums, was a simple method of point- 
ing out to the world a blood-purifier 
that cures. * 





The Maine Press Assvciation is on its 
annual excursion this week to Penobscot 
Bay. They have a goodly company and 


SENSIBLE RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN 
CASE OF ACCIDENTS. 

This is the season when the water 
claims more victims then either the sun, 
the horse car, the truck or the ghastly 
scaffold. Hardly a day passes that a 
drowning accident is not recorded in the 
newspapers. Among the victims fre- 
quently are expert swimmers who lose 
their lives trying to save a drowning per- 
son. Few expert swimmers, it may be 
added, know the proper and only safe 
way to rescue such an unfortunate. 

Professor Johnson of New York, the 
professional swimmer and a life saver 
who has been repeatedly honored with 
medals by the Royal Humane Society of 
England, recently told how this should 
be done. He said: 

The great danger in saving a drown- 
ing person is the tendency of the victim 
to grapple with you, so that you are 
powerless to swim, and are thus dragged 
down. This can be avoided by the exer- 
cise of coolness and carefulness in ap- 
proaching a drowning man. A woman 
is often worse than aman, because she 
loses her head so easily. There need be 
little fear about a child. An expert 
swimmer should be able to swim with a 
child grasping him, no matter how. If 
the little one should grasp the rescuer 
so as to impede his swimming, the child’s 
hold can be readily loosened, and he can 
be made to catch hold in a way that will 
allow the rescuer to swim freely. The 
way is to let the child put its arms about 
your neck or put its hands upon your 
shoulder. 

In the case of a man or woman who is 
cool enough to be talked with and will 
obey you will have little trouble. Direct 
them to put their hand on your shoulder, 
as in the case of a child, and to be per- 
fectly quiet. It is easy to keep them 
afloat in this position until a boat can 
reach you or to swim ashore with them, 
though it be quite a distance. The ut- 
most skill is required where the victim 
has lost his head. Approach the person 
from behind and wait until he or she js 
exhausted, but keep close enough to 
prevent the person from going under. 

A woman should be grasped by her 
back hair and kept at arm’s length until 
she ceases to struggle, when she can be 
towed ashore, either by the hair or by 
the loose portion of the back part of her 
upper bathing dress. In the case of a 
man the process is similar, only he 
should be grasped by the back of the col- 
lar of his bathing dress. If the person is 
unconscious one can grasp the person 
anywhere with impunity. It is import- 
ant in this case to get the victim ashore 
as soon as possible. 

The proper method to resuscitate a 
drowning man is so simple that every 
one should know it. It is first necessary 
to get the water from the body. To do 
this place the body face downward. 
With the hands under the stomach raise 
the person from the ground with his 
body elevated and his head and feet hang- 
ing down. Repeat the operation several 
times. Then roll the body with the 
head lower than the rest of it. 

After as much as possible of the water 
has been gotten out, turn the person up- 
on his back and place a small roll of 
clothing under him just at the lower 
portion of the shoulder blades. Have 
some one pull the man’s tongue forward 
with a piece of cloth, and hold it forward 
free from the windpipe while the opera- 
tion of resuscitation is going on. 

Kneel astride the body and grasp the 
person’s forearms. 
the side so that the forearms rest across 
the upper abdomen. Raise them over 
and above the head until they rest upon 
the ground above the head. Allow them 
to rest there for a moment and then 
bring them back to their original posi- 
tion at the sides, with the forearms rest- 
ing across the upper abdomen. Press 
heavily with the forearms upon the up- 
per abdomen and the sides of the body. 
Then return the arms to their position 
above the head. Do this regularly about 
sixteen times a minute, and keep it up 
for at least half an hour. 

As soon as the natural breathing be- 
gins it may be stopped. If there are 
any signs of life the operation should be 
kept up while the signs continue, though 
it be for hours. An assistant should, 
during the continuance of this operation, 
be gently #ubbing the person’s body 
from the legs upwards. When active 
life movement begins administer brandy 
and other stimulants and remove the 
victim immediately to a dry, warm place 
and put him to bed. Ina few hours he 
will be as well as ever. 





A correspondent in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes to the Tribune: On the farm in 
Dutchess county, at the junction of the 
Sharon and Dover turnpikes, in the 
town of Washington, owned by Daniel 
Lawton in 1830, there was an apple tree, 
one branch of which bore apples, cnc- 
half sweet and the other half sour. It 
was noted in an almanac a few years 
previous to that date, and the Litchfield 
stage passing there once stopped 
so that a passenger might see it 
as he had heard of it. I saw 
one of the apples that my brother 
brought to New York to be exhibited to 
a society there. The sour side was the 
smaller, and a well-defined line marked 
the division. The farm being my grand- 
father’s. I recollect the location of the 
tree. 





Two strange freaks of lightning are re- 
ported from the recent showers in Bel- 
fast. In one case a tree was shattered, 
a robin’s nest destroyed and the eggs 
smashed, but the old birds, who were 
both on the nest, flew away unharmed. 
The other case is that of a large elm tree 
in North Belfast, which was broken up 
completely. The small limbs were brok- 
en and split almost into kindling wood, 
while the large part of the trunk was 
split up and strewn about for several 
rods like straw. 





A piece of string makes a simple ba- 
rometer. Take apiece of string about 
fifteen inches long, saturate it in a strong 
solution of salt and water, let it dry and 
then tie a light weight on one end and 
hang it up against a wall and mark 
where the. weight reaches to. The 
weight rises for wet weather and falls 
for fine. The string should be placed 








are being blessed with fine weather. 


Bring the arms to] | 


MAINE COLT STAKES AND STAKR RACES. 


The final payment having been made 
on these stakes and stake races, we 
present the list to date. It is no won- 
der the State Fair officials are pleased at 
the outlook, as out of 180 original entries 
but forty-two drop out, a larger per 
cent. remaining in than on any previous 
year. Everybody wants to go to the 
Maine State Fair and evidently stands 
ready to assist. The indications now 
are that the class races will be as well 
filled as these have been. A great State 
Fair is assured this year. Entries for 
exhibition and class races close Aug. 
18th. Send to Secretary G. M. Twitchell, 
Augusta, for blanks. 

Class No. 1.—Trotting. Foals 1893. 
E.L.N Manchester, b f Ench 
by. Bayard Wilkes, dam a 
J.5. Chaplin, Harrison, b c Harrison Boy, 
by Maine Prince, dam by Straight Flush. 
Barrett Bros., Deering, b f Joseland, by 
Westland, dam by sire of Charles M. 
W.R. Chapman, Bethel. gc Columbus, by 
. dam by Robert Bonner, Jr. 
Charles Thompson, East Mad 
bind. by Allturus, dam by Joe Hooker. 
Alplayegs, Coss by hon Mees sects, be 
Alcantrix. dam bad Child : tee 





B. F. & F. H. Briggs. Auburn, b c Calumet, 
by Messenger Wilkes, dam Modjeska by Red- 


wood. 
Read and Gowell, Bowdoinham, b c Frank 

G., by Pickering, dam Knox. 

Webster Williams, No. Anson, b f Bertha 

B., by St. Croix, dam by Fred Boone. 

Class 2—Trotting. Foals 1892. 


R. O. Conant, Portland, b c Sunset R., by 
Warrener, dam Icy by Nelson. 
Saco Valley Stud, Biddeford, br c Coudert, 
y Stanger, dam by Jay Gould. 
J.S. Chaplin, Harrison, b ¢ Linwood, by 
Maine Prince, dam Lady Fearnaught. 
Barrett _Bros., ring, br f Emma West- 
land, by Westland, dam Josie. 
Lincoln Morrison, Livermore Falls, b c 
al Nelson, by Nelson, dam by Director. 
. Wesley Hutchins, Auburn, ch c Monet, 
by The Seer, dam by Dolbier’s Ethan Allen. 
A. H. Shaw, Bath, br c Albert H., by War- 
rener, dam by Strout Horse. ’ 
Bay View Stock Farm, Belfast, b f Mollie 
Se SSver Spray, dam by Sherman Black 
wk. 


Dr. E. 8. Johnson, Farmington, b c Jim 
Dandy, by Cupid, dam unknown. 
E. W. Hanks, Augusta, b f Ravena, by 
Wilkes, dam by Blossom. _ 
’ F. H. Briggs, Auburn, b c Riven 
Oak, by Messenger ilkes, dam Modjeska. 
B. F. & F. H. Briggs, Auburn, b f Martena, 
by Mesgonger Wilkes, dam by Presto. ; 
rellington, Albion, g c Speaker Crisp, 
by Combination, dam Iolanthe, by Victor. 
Pine Tree Stock Farm, Gardiner, rn g 
King Figher by Arrival, dam by Gen. Lyons. 
_J. W. Bigelow, Livermore Centre, b f Star- 
light, by Johnosca, dam by Dorchester. 


Class 3—Trotting. Foals 1891. 


Charles Milliken, Augusta, bg Millard, by 
Wilkes, dam by Judge Advocate. 
Lincoln Morrison, Livermore Falls, b c 
Greenbrino, oy Woodbrino, dam by Kohinoor. 
H. Wesley Hutchins, Auburn, ch c Slide, 
by The Seer, dam untre : 
. R. Chapman, Bethel, b f Doris, by Mes- 
copaer ilkes, dam Miss Twombly. i 
S. W. Perkins West Kennebunk, bf Naila, 
by Messenger Wilkes, dam by Fearnaught Jr. 
Guy C. Edwards, Fairtield, if Ivory P., by 
Dictator Chief, dam by Dr. Franklin. 
C. P. Drake, Lewiston, bg Eddie Lothrop, 
by Bayerd Wilkes, dam by Delmont. as 
ay View Stock Farm, Belfast, b f Antici- 
pation, by Silver Spray,dam by Gen. Withers. 
Fred P. Cox, Cornish, b c Royce, by Warren- 


be) 

















ilton, No. Anson, b s St. Croix, Jr. 
Fred Boone. 





. B, Wellington, Albion, gg Touchstone, by 
Combination, dam Iolanthe 2.30, by Victor. 
Moulton and Chaplin, Cumberland Ctr., 
ch c Fearnaught Prince, by Maine Prince, 
dam oF Fearnaught, Jr. 

Dr. H. M. Moulton, Cumberland Ctr., bf 
Mollie M., by Westiand, dam 7 Knox. 

Pine Tree Stock Farm, Gardiner, g f May- 
day, by Arrival, dam by Arel. - 

M. N. McCasick, Calais, br f Shoreline, by 
Lumps, dam by Olympus. a 

Ralph Foster, Canton, br f Nana, by Rocke- 
feller, dam by Messenger Wilkes. 

J.W. Bigelow, Livermore Centre, b g John- 
ny Reb, by Rockefeller, dam by Robert Bon- 
ner, Jr. 

8S. R. B. Pingree, Auburn, br f Kriemhild, 
by_Warrener, dam by Florida. 

D. H. Mudgett, Dexter, b s Oh-Kay-So, by 
All-So, dam by Brown Harry. 

Chas. Dustin, Bangor, bc F. O., by Mahlon, 
dam Emma K. ; : 

W. D. Ramsdell, Deering, br c Brown Satin, 
by Winthrop Pilot, dam Fanny. 

Class 4—Trotting. Foals 1890. 

R. O. Conant, Portland, b c Ugo, yy Norway 
Knox, dam Kitty L by Whalebone Knox. 

M. W.W kland, sor g St. Patrick, 





.W. man, 

by Joe Howe, dam by Gen McCle . 
Charles Milliken, ugusta, bs Baby Wilkes, 

by Wilkes, dam Lady ranklin, by Dr. Frank- 


in. 
H. Wesley Hutchins, Auburn, br f Lou Seer, 
by The Seer, dam by ger Wilkes. 
A. H. Shaw, Bath, bl s 8 ippery Tom, by 
Island Chief, dam by French Lion. 
O. P. Farrington, Locke’s Mills, bls Nichols, 
by Victor Patchen, dam by Silver Boy. 
. 8. iy. umber , bs Bismark, 
by payer’ ilkes, dam by Glenarm. 
. D. Haley, So. Gardiner, b f May Gift, by 
Dictator Chief, dam by Greynose. 
. W. Hanks, Augusta, b f Venus, by Wilkes, 
dam_ by Blossom. 
L. C. Morse, Liberty, bs Glen Seer, by The 
Seer, dam by Glenarm. 
B. F. & F.H. Briggs, Anko, b g Narcus, 


by Messenger Wilkes, dam by ton. 
1 


ph Foster, Canton, br f Ermine, by West- 
land, dam by Dolbier’s Ethan Allen. 
_W. Bigelow, Livermore Centre, b_s Nor- 
jgnd Wilkes, by Messenger Wilkes, dam by 
ennebec. 
Frank R. Hayden, Portland, br s Nicola, by 
Guardsman, dam by John Dillard. 
C. A. Hill, Waterville, b s Victor Wilkes, by 
Wilkes, dam by Victor. , 
. W. Morse, Bangor, b g Milton C., by Con- 
stellation, dam by Ledo. 


Class 5—Horses Eligible to 2.35 class, trot- 
ting. 


Manchester, bl s_ Prince 


E. L. Norcross, 
Fearnaught, Jr., dam by 


Fearnaught, by 
Chandler Knox. TRE 
Dr. T. N. Drake, Pittsfield, bl s Bosphorous, 
by Sultan, dam by Geo. Wilkes. ’ 

Melcher & Smith, Andover, Belle Wilkes, 
by Allectus. : 

A. A. Cummings, New _ Gloucester, b f 
Janet, by Black Rolfe, dam by Hector. 

J.B. P. Wheelden, Bangor, ch g Caywood, 
by Van Helmont. h 
A. H. Rice, Oakland, bl s Echo, by Victor. 
SS. W. Parlin, Phillips, brm Stella, by Wood- 

bino, dam by Kohinoor 
C. B. Wellington, Albion, b c Erling, by 
Viking, dam Iolanthe by Victor. 
M. T. Pooler, Skowhegan, b g Carl Redwood, 
by Fodwood. dam by Detective Patchen. 
m. G. Preston, Belfast, Geo. Rolfe, by 
Young Rolfe, dam by Duster. 
J. W. Bigelow, Livermore Ctr., bs Johnosca, 
by Rockefeller, dam by Kennebec. 
Chas. Dustin, Bangor. br m Jennie Rolfe, by 
Young Rolfe, dam by Gen. Knox. 
L. E. Hayes, North Yarmouth, b m Glenarm, 
by Glenarm, dam by Brown Harry. 
’. Hill, Exeter, blf inn ie B., by Mc- 
Vv e, dam by Charley orrill. 
. W. orse, Br ngor, b g Milton C., by Con- 
stellation, dam by 2. 


Class No. 6.—For Horses Eligibie to 2.30 
Class, trotting. 


Barrett Bros,, ring, br s Westland, by 
Col. est, tua Gare Fito tea ase . 

Dr. T. N. Drake, Pittsfield, b m Nosegay, by 
Gen. Washington, dam by Socrates. 

A. H. Shaw, Bath, bl s Slippery Tom, by 
Island Chief, dam by French Lion. 

Geo. R. Palmer, East ver, b m_Lady 
Franklin, by Franklin, dam by Brown Harry. 
J.B. R. Wheelden, Bangor, ch g Caywood, 
by_Van Helmont. 

F. A. Maxwell, Portland, bl g Oakdale Dot, 

by_ Wanderer, dam by Gilbreth Knox. 

J. B. Littletield, Auburn, bl g Black Dan, by 

Jee trving. : Z 

W. D. Ramsdell, Deering, br s Winthrop 

Ejlot, by Portland Pilot, dam by Winthrop 
orrill. 

Pine Tree Stock Farm, Gardiner, br s Cedric, 

by Black Pilot, dam by Gen. Knox. 

Chas. Dustin, Bangor, br s Prince Almont, 

by We paecpoue Knox, dam by Almont. 





wood. 
a ill, Exeter, b s Broadway, by Robert 
Smith, dam by Volunteer. 
Class 7—For Horses Eligible to 2.20 Class, 
trotting. 


A 
by popiggon D., dam by Morrill w. 
H. WeSley Hut-hins, Auburn, b s The Seer, 


. | by Rumor, dam by Thorndale. 


-| This thumping an old tin dish and breath- 


A. J. French, Dexter, b m Cleopatra, by 
Boy, dam by Randall Horse. 
Capt. Nelson Ulmer, Rockland, ch m Blon- 
dey. dam by Danie] Lambert. . 
. M. Farnum, New Gloucester, b m Julia, 
by McKenney Knox. | 
" Bros., Cornish, b s Choralist, by 
Chimes, dam by Hamlin’s Almont, Jr. 
. aw, th, m Jessie Shaw, by 
Cleveland, dam b y Fred Taconda. 
.S. Chaplin, rrison, Lady Fearnaught, 
by Straightflusn, dam by Volunteer Boy. 
C. M. Marston, Skowhegan, bl g Fred M., 
by Daniel Boone, dam by Cleveland’s Knox 


us. 

M. T. P. .b May-Be-So, 

by All-So, dam by Gen. i. 
c4) 


M. T. Pooler, Skowhegan, b s All-So, Jr., b 
All-So, dam by J. C. Breckenrid \ of 
W.D msdell, Deering, br m Doris Fuller, 


by Winthro Pilot 
Wilkes, atk by Gid 
ilkes, by Wilkes, dam by Gideon. 
N. B., b m Maud 
outh 


Charley, Wilkes, dam by Gen. x. 


Geo. W. Hanks, Augusta, b g¢ Grayhound, by 
Champion Knox. : 
J. A. Claflin, Richmond, ch m May Pilot, by 
Black Pilot, dam by Whalebone Knox. 
k R. Hayden, Portland, b g Gene Ayer, 


le 
F. W. Hill, Exeter, b 5 Ronettes, by Broad- 
way, dam by Gen. Lightfoot. 

, Waterville, b s Cheerful Char- 
Gen. Knox, _ 

1 s Black Medium, 


LE. Flares. No. Yarmouth, b m Susie H., by 
Bayard Wilkes, dam by Brown Harry. 
Class No. 9—Pacing—Horses Eligible to 2.34 
Class. 

C. B. Richards, Falmouth, bs Glendale, by 
Glenarm. 

W.8. Ewombly, Dexter, br g Colonel T., by 

k Boy, da E jim 


Aroostoo! m by Scote 5 
W.H. Field, Auburn, b m Alta Rosa, by 
Highlawn, 


Guy C. Edwards, Fairfield, ms Westbrook, 
by Elmbrook, dam by Son of Gideon. 
Wm. A. McLain, Rockland, b m Annie 
Boone, by Daniel Boone, dam Kate. 
C. A, Marston, Skowhegan, bl ¢ Fred M., by 
Daniel Boone, dam by Cleveland’s Knox Boy. 
Louis I. Bickford, Dixmont, bl s Dick West, 
by Col. West, dam by Gilbreth Knox. 
C. T. Stackpole, Gardiner, ch s Venture, by 
Cunard, Jr. 2 : 
Fred T. Flint, Cornish, b s Choralist, by 
Chimes, dam by Hamlin’s Almont, Jr. 
ey Bros. St. Stephen, N. B., b m Maud K.., 
by Edgardo, dam by Dartmouth. 
Frank R. Hayden, Portland, b g Gene Ayer, 
by Rumor, dam by Thorndale. 
Harold E. Gould, Portland, b s Bay Fear- 
pausht, by Gray Fearnaught, dam Thorough- 
red. 
J.P Giroux, Waterville, b m Phileas, by 
Pickering, dam by Onward. 
Class 10—Pacing Colt Stakes Foals 1893. 
Did not fill. 
Class 11—Pacing Colt Stakes, Foals 1892. 
Did not fill. 
Class 12—Pacing Colt Stakes, Foals 1891. 
I. A. Hanson, Gorham, bls Ben McGregor, 
by Charles H. Wilkes. . ‘ 
rank P. Cole, Bryant’s Pond, bl f Kermiss, 
by Victor Patchen, dam by Phil Sheridan, Jr. 
M.M. Phinney, Gorham, b m Turner Girl, 
by Archer Boone. dam by Robert Bonner, Jr. 
M. H. Salley, Dexter, b s Jason T., by 


thair, Jr. 

Spaulding & Ingraham, West Rockport, ch 
s Duad, by Edgemark, dam by Nelson. 

W. D. McKay, St. Stephen, bl Lady Lumps, 


by Lumps. 
Class 13—Pacing Colt Stakes, Foals 1890. 


A. E. Russell, Buckfield, ch s Chestnut, by 
Robinson D., dam by Winthrop Morrill. 
A.H. Shaw, Bath, b m Jessie Shaw, by 
Cleveland. . 
>. P. Drake, Lewiston, b m, Beatrice, by 
Beyard Wilkes, dam by Daniel'Boone. 
. J. Hamlin, Casco,g s Glen Eagle, by 
Glenarm. 
Read & Gowell, Bowdoinham, ch s Gold- 
finch, by Cleveland, dam by Burnside. 
. Farri > Locke’s Mills, br f Byrl C., 
by Victor Patchen. 
. A. Shattuck, Washington, b 5 Von Hil- 
lern, by Romeo, dam by Gilbreth Knox, Jr. 
. P. Walker, Vinalhayen, b m Abbie 
Wilkes, by Wilkes, dam by Gideon. 
J. W. Flint, East Baldwin, b m Gail, by Or- 
ville, dam by Gen. Lightfoot. 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—H. A. Conant, among the best farm- 
ers in Buckfield, has seven acres in corn 
for silo. Four acresin yellow corn to 
be put in ‘‘ears and all,” the remainder 
is sweet corn to be picked for the factory. 


—A pure bred Jersey heifer of the 
farm of Secretary B. Walker McKeen, 
Fryeburg, is giving five inches of cream 
a day as by the butter faetory record, on 
grass alone. 

—Who says farming doesn’t pay? Mr. 
A. J. Ham, living on Union street, three 
miles from Bangor, brought into Bangor 
and sold, in one day, $51.66 worth of 
strawberries, Fred T. Hall & Co., having 
all but forty quarts of them. 

—The click, click of the mowing 
machine is heard in the land, making 
glad music upon the farms of Maine. 


—How true it is, as the Maine Farmer 
says, give the potatoes the Paris 
in season and a second application if 
necessary. There is no excuse for the 
destruction of a single hill by the bug 
pest. There is no question of the above, 
and how strange it is that so many farm- 
ers neglect it. The safest and best way 
is to apply in water, with a watering pot, 
with a suitable sprinkler attached to it. 


lo] 


ing the fine dust of the poison is both 
slow and dangerous. The hay crop is 
good. H. G. ABBoTT. 

—Mr. H. G. Abbott writes from North 
Vassalboro: ‘Potatoes are a failure; 
large growth of tops on early planted, 
but no potatoes.”” Mr. Abbott sends us 
striking specimens of the potato plants. 

—Plum trees in Aroostook county are 
bending under their load of fruit, and 
the farmers are staking and tying the 
trees to save them. 





An Auburn gentleman received a let- 
ter last week from an old neighbor who 
has been in the West about fifteen years, 
writing from South Dakota. He says: 
“The times are blue, more so than I 
ever saw. Last year we had only one- 
third of a crop and now we are having a 
severe drouth with no rain for over six 
weeks and with the wind blowing almost 
a gale steadily.” He writes that he has 
had aeres of grain blown out slick and 
clean and the dirt has drifted like snow. 
Times are hard, no money and the credit 
system is a thing of the past. He says 
if you hear of any one who wants to 
come to Dakota, let him come. He can 
get land cheap and will then thank the 
first mule he meets to kick him to death. 
Just as soon as he can turn what he has 
got into whatever cash it will bring he 
will come back to the old garden of 
Eden, Maine, and buy a farm and settle 
for the rest of his life. 





The art of paper making has reached 
a point where it is possible to cut down 
a growing tree and convert it into paper 
suitable for printing purposes within the 
short space of twenty-four hours. 





SILVER CAKE. 


One cupful of 
sugar, half a cupful 
of butter, the whites 
of three eggs, half a 
cupful cornstarch 
dissolved in half a 
cupful of milk, one 
cupful Washburpn- 
Crosby Co.'s Superlative Flour, 





half 
,| teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful soda. Beat the but- 





by Gen. Benton, dam _b r. 
Webster Williams, No. Anson, bs St. Croix, | 
by_Wilkes, dam by Gideon. 
W.D. Haley, South Gardiner, bs Haley, by 
Nelson, dam Graypose by Fearnaught. } 
. Pooler, Skowhegan, brs All-So, by | 
Blackwood, Geo. Wilkes. 
F R. Hayden, Portland, br s Royal 
i'n by Lampe, dam by Roya! . 
L P. Tash, Fairfield, bls Van Helmont, by 
Harbinger, dam by Gen. Knox. 


Class No. 8—Pacing—Horses Eligible to 2.50 
Class. 





A. E. Russell, Buc! 





where the outside air can freely get to it. 


Robinson D., dam by 


ith Seas | 


ter to a cream, and gradually beat in the 


sugar. Flavor. Mix the flour, cream of 
tartar and soda and sift. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth. Add the corn 
starch and milk to the beaten sugar and 
butter; then the whites of the and 
the flour. Mix thoroughly. Have the 
batter in sheetstwo inchesdeep. Bakein 
a moderate oven half an hour. A choc- 
olate frosting is nice with this cake. 


Brown & JossELyrn, State Agents, Portland. 


CLEARANGE SALE 


—OF— 


Summer Suits, 


$12 and $14 Suits 
NOW v $10. 


$15 and $16 Suits 
now $12. 


Those who come 


w-|early will find some 


extra bargains. 


CHAS, H. NASON, 


THE ONE PRICE CLOTHIER, 
1 & 2 ALLEN’S BUILDING, 


Augusta, Me. 








THE MARSHALL STRAWBERRY. 


Pure plants (Ewell’s Stock); orders booked 
for summer and fall delivery. Strong pot- 
grown plants, $1.50 per dozen. Send for 
catal e for other varieties. Finest stock of 
potted plants in New England. 


C. S. PRATT, - Reading, Mass. 
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“WUST WHAT | HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR” 


Said a Bank President to his Cashier, who 
was ulso his Son-in-law. They were riding 
through the country last fall and stopped to 
-xamine a string of Page Fence. Taking the 
iddress from the tag, he ordered fence for his 
vineyard, “Satisfied?” So well that the Son- 
in-law, who was in poor health, took the 
vee and has since sold $1800 worth in four 
ownships. besides fully regaining his health. 
Po-c.sy, Jone 25th, he contracts at the factory 
for a larger field. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


I. C. LIBBY, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
MASONIC BLOCK, - WATERVILLE, ME. 











State of Maine Industrial and Municipal 
stocks and bonds a specialty. 
Six per cent. gold bearing bonds, now 
for sale if applied for soon, 
Correspondence in regard to all classes of 
loans and security will have prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 

R. E. ATWOOD, Treasurer, 
Waterville Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 





HORSE POWERS 


bility yt — Quality of work. 
mmyaicer A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PaTENTEES AND SOLE 
P. O. Box %. FIDDLETOW N SPRINGS, Vt 


ATOR anAr owns 
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band and Vutte 
Peed ‘Mili, Chilled Flows, 

25 Horse Power, mounted ceotienary. 
sewn, MESSINGER & SOM, TATAMY, PA- 





“DEATH ON GATTLE FLY.” 


No fly or insect will touch 
cattle where it has been 
applied. For sale by 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, Portland. 


zz. VW. 








New receipt printed here every week. 





{Assesner a6 Low, Dasher 9nd Foote: 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An 











Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 12, 1894. 





Poetry. 


ALL THE WORLD OVER. 








Life has its valleys 
And difficult mountains, 
Sands of the deserts 
And gurgling, glad fountains, 
Sweet grassy meadowlands, 
Hard stony byways, 
Ever its ups and downs, 
Lowlands and highways, 
Sorrows and pleasures ae 
Await every rover, : 
All the world over. 


Ils have their recompens@ 
Labor its guerdon, 
Strength to the carrier 
Comes with the burden, 
After rain spnshine, 
So runs life's story, 
Sorrow and strain 
Are the preludes to glorpm 
Clear eyes some gain 
’ In a loss can discover, 
All the world over. 


That which is loveliest 
Comes to the loving, 
All that is strongest 
The strong have for proving, 
Gifts come the surest 
To those who love giving, 
They have life’s best 
Who have made it worth living. 
Love gives its gold of love 
i Aye to the lover, 
All the world over. 


' Sad heart, be hopeful, 
| Despairing no longer, 
Wrong is the weaker, 
The Right is the stronger; 
Trust and go forward, 
On God's help relying; 
That which is best lives, 
Though all else be dying 
God rules forever, 
As good will discover, 
All the world over. 


@ur Story Teller. 
LITTLE ST. PETER. 


“The newspaper correspondents have 

told the story of the wreck of the ship 
Jason in the gale of December a year 
ago; but they have not related it as I 
am able to do, and they have notgiven 
the most mysterious and thrilling in- 
cident of that terrific storm. If I had 
told them that they would not have 
believed me. I think, however, that 
now it ought to be made known, for it 
may be that the publication of his 
strange tale will turn up somebody 
who or something which will relieve 
my doubts as to what ought to be 
done with little St. Peter. Not that I 
want any such somebody or something 
to turn up. I feel that the world 
ought to have achance toclaim him, 
ifanyone in it can, and yet I have a 
great fear that some one may do so. 

I think I shall give an accountof the 
wreck as if it had not been in the 
papers at all, repeating some of the 
particulars that I gave to the report- 
ersatthe time. The public forgets so 
soon. The Cape Cod wreckers them- 
selves, though this is vivid enough in 
their memories, have almost forgotten 
the stranding of the Peruvian, and it 
is a rare old captain who has ever 
heard of the wreck of the pirate ship 
Whidah, whose two hundred men were 
lost just outside yonder bar, which 
twice a day the sea, like a monster 
showing its teeth, reveals to me. 

The blow began on Tuesday morn- 
ing. It was a northeast gale, and 
brought snow and sleet. The rate of 
the wind increased steadily; by the 
middle of the afternoon it was fifty 
milesan hour. A few minutes after he 
had taken this record—thuat is, about 
three m.—Capt. Bearse, of the 

auset life saving station, peering 

ugh the driving sleet, made outa 

e ship off the point. She was 
under close-reefed topsails and was 
driving helplessly toward the shore. 

Within an hour the life saving crews 

m Pamet river, Highland Light and 

hoon’s Hollow were on the beach. 
By five o'clock it was dark, and the 
position of the ship was lost. There is 
no flash light on this coast. The gale 
pee the beach with the wildest fury. 

$ extinguished lanterns; it scattered 
thew piled for a beacon light, and 
when men brought more it tore the 
sticks out of their arms and carried 
them away like straws. No rocket 
would rise. Snow dropped in sheets, 
es it does from a roof; a man could not 
gee it, and would recoil as from a blow 
when asheet struck him. In the in- 
tervals hail, blown at the rate of a 
spent bullet, stung hands and faces, 
and in some cases tore the flesh. The 
mrfmen huddled in groups, lying on 
the ground, holding to one another 
that they might not be swept off, and 
talked, when they could between the 
thunders of the surf, of the possibility 
of doing anything for the crew of the 
ship which they knew was out there 
In the blackness driving upon the outer 
bar. She was beyond the reach of any 
line that could be shot, and no lfe- 
boat could hope to reach her. So they 
tied themselves together, with a few 
furlongs of rope between each, and 
planned to stand by the beach when 
she struck, and to stretch a hand to 
any beaten seaman the mercy of the 
billows might lay at their feet. Then 
they lay and shivered and waited, list- 
bning. 

Meanwhile—you will learn presently 
how I know, though they say not a 
¢oul was saved—meanwhile, how was 
it out yonder in the night, beyond the 
roaring of the bar? 

Tuesday morning the British ship 
Jason, Capt. McMillan, from Calcutta 
to Boston, with a cargo of jute, ran 
into the gale and a rapidly rising sea, 
and, being out of sight of land, made 
all snug to weather the blow. The crew 
were in particularly high spirits, for 
there was a prospect of a good time in 
port, only a day’s sail away. Some of 
the seamen had stowed their duffle 
and packed their chests, ready to quit 
ship for the first time in one hundred 
and twenty-five days. The weather 
phutin thick. The gale had struck 
the Jason with her spars full of cloth, 
but all had been furled save her three 
topsails. Suddenly, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the lookout sighted 
land. Capt. McMillan, seeing the 
three lights of Nauset, instantly re- 
alized thac he was south of his course, 
and that the highlands of Cape Cod 
were close aboard to leeward. He at 
once ordered all sail crowded on, and 
the ship hauled into the wind, think- 
ing to get her on the off-shore tack. It 
was no use. The swell set straight to 
land, and the sea knocked her bow off, 
so that she sagged to leeward at the 
rate of two knots for every one she 
made in headway. In despair the 
captain concluded to wear ship. He 
changed his mind, however, when he 
calculated the distance of the break- 
ers. There was nothing to do but to 
hold her as close into the wind as she 
would point and trust to some merci- 
ful chance that she would clear the 
bar where it deepens off Highland 
light, five miles to the northward. 

















But the wheel was a mere plaything 
for that wind and thatsea. At seven 
o'clock the Jason, almost directly 
head on, struck the bar with a shock 
which ripped her keel from the plating. 
A great sea was in her wake, and, as 
she recoiled, swept the deck from stern 
to stem. Capt. McMillan, starting for 
the starboard life-boat, was beaten 
with it overboard. The keel worked 
ap, and, hammered on by the waves, 
shoved itself through the hold and 
lifted a section of the deck near the 
poop. The crew took tothe mizzen- 
cigging, only to be knocked off by 
tumbling spars and hissing seas, and 
the wind that ripped the canvas from 
the bolt ropes, and tore out even the 
furled sails. Three minutes after the 
Jason’s nose touched the sand she lay 
an ocean-swept hulk with no breathing 
thing aboard of her. So ended the 
cruise of the ship Jason, Capt. McMil- 
lan, one hundred days out from Cal- 
cutta, laden with jute. 

*The surfmen, crouching back on the 
seach, on ‘hearing a great crack, ran 
Jown to the water, and stretched them- 
selves—a living rope—along it, run- 
ning out and back behind the waves, 
with eyes strained. One of them heard 
a choked cry ahead of him, and bound- 
mg towards it, clasped a man’s leg. 
The two were dragged out the length 
of the rope section, and the surfman 
battled with the undertow and the 
saving sand until he lost eonscious- 
ness. His neighbors knew nothing of 
kis plight for half an hour, when they 
found him almost cut in two by the rope 
around his waist. After that they had 
no heart to follow the waves, especial- 
ly as they knew that now it would be 
but to gather corpses a few hours 
sooner than the sea would of herself 
give them up. For the sea always 
brings the dead and lays them on the 
sand, witha guiltless smile, and with 
arippling murmur of wonder at see- 
ing men and women weep. 

Mine is the duty of the day that fol- 
lowsa storm. Allalong the miles of 
treacherous beach — all along the 
dreary dunes from Monomy to Truro— 
the folk of the Cape followed me, lift- 
ing bodies in blue jackets, and tearing 
off the tangle of weeds and shell. 
Fifty-four corpses we took up that day 
and the next, and no man of us needed 
to keep tally of the growing horror. 
On Sunday the bell would ring fora 
memorial serviee in the Puritan church 
at Provincetown, but I knew that the 
anguish of many an English mother 
would calm itself the sooner for know- 
ing that he: lad had been laid to rest 
with the words of the Prayerboox. 
That is my duty the day that follows a 
storm. 

I began italittle afternoon. That 
was not too soon, for there was no one 
to identify the dead, and no need to 
identify them; the shipping articles in 
the owner’s offices would givea list of 
them. Then there is always a good 
supply of rough coffins on this coast, 
and the women are skilled in dispos- 
ing bodies for burial. I began with 
those who were to be laid in the Will- 
fleet graveyard. There was with mea 
group of perhaps a dozen men; all that 
could be spared from among the wreck- 
ers. I stood at the head of the graves, 
the men by the wagon, ready to lift 
the coffins. Iread the sentences; the 
psalm I was moved tochant to that E 
flat monody of Felton’s. It was echoed 
from the sand hill in front of me: 

‘Lord, let me know my end, and the 
number of my days, that I may be cer- 
tified how long I have to live.” 

But it was not the echo of the sand 
hill that sent back the chant, with the 
words clear-spoken, of the second 
verse: 

‘Behold, Thou hast made my days as 
it were aspan long, and mine age is 
even as nothing in respect of thee; and 
verily every man living is altogether 
vanity.” 

It was the ringing voice of a boy, 
trained surely in some cathedral choir. 
There he stood among the men, who 
looked at him in wonder—a lad with 
light tumbled curls, hands clasped in 
front of him, and eyes looking up as at 
some invisible thing, singing out with 
a voice like a flute. I recovered my- 
self from surprise in time to take up: 
“For man walketh in a vain shadow,” 
and so antiphonally we chanted the 
psalm. 

I had the committal to say a score of 
times there. I aimafraid [ hurried it 
and the collects. The boy said the 
Amens. After the grace I turned to 
him. The men were standing looking 
at him with a wonder that was also an 
awe. They told me afterwards that 
none of them had seen him join the 
group; so far asI have been able to 
learn in these now many weeks, no 
human eye saw the boy till he began 
to sing there at the graves. 

“Where do you come from, my lad? 
And hadn’t you better put your hat 
on?” I said, as I smiled into his fine 
eyes and smoothed his hair with my 
hand. 

“I came from the ship, and, please, 
sir, I have no hat.” 

“Ship? What ship, lad? And what is 
your name?” 

He took his eyes off mine and turned 
towards the sea. He covered his face 
with his elbow and seemed to shudder 
as he pointed a finger towards what 
was once the Jason. He did not tell 
me his name; he never has told me. 

I had him in my arms in a second. A 
dozen coats were off to wrap around 
him, though he was clad warmly 
enowgh and was in no distress. 

“Do you mean to say you were in the 
wreck?” I exclaimed, and the men 
pushed up close and tiptoed to look at 
him. You can imagine what our ex- 
clamations and questions were, and 
how we gave him no time to answer. 
At last we stopped to hear him say: 

“No one brought me. The ship was 
lost in the storm, and I went to sleep 
in a bale down there on the beach till 
you went by with the wagon, and I 
came after you.” 

There was in this little to explain 
how he was saved, but it was all we 
could get. There had been a long 
voyage, and then aterriblestorm. All 
the sailors had been washed over- 
board. He had forgotten after that; 
he must have been asleep, and when 
he awoke he was nice and warm in the 
lee of a jute bale on the beach. 

The men looked out to sea, then at 
each other, then at me. Here was not 
only astrange happening; here was a 
mystery which neither that day nor 
any day since has fathomed. The Ja- 
son struck three hundred yards from 
shore. lt would have been a miracle 
had the toughest seaman reached land 
and lived; a child never could have 
done it. There was no life preserver 
on the boy; he was lashed to no spar, 
and no tender hands had received bim 
from the surf, to roll him, to breathe 
into his lungs, and rekindle the spark 
of life. He had wakened quite alone, 
lying on the shore, snug and warm, 
and his clothes were neither damp nor 








torn. Do you wonder I did not care to 
tell this till now that more than a year 
has passed, and I have had time to 
think it over, and make sure that there 
isno mistake? 

“Must have walked on the sea, like 
St. Peter,” said old Brad Standish, per- 
haps half in fun, certainly half in awe. 

There was nothing to be done, and 
the men were needed on the shore. 

“TI will take care of the boy. You go 
join your mates,” I said to them. They 
started off. 

‘Please, sir, are we to chant some 
more?” asked the boy in my arms. 

“Why, are you not cold or wet? You 
do not seem to be. But are you not 
hungry?” 

“No, indeed, sir! And I hope you will 
not be thinking I need be carried, sir. 
I am a strong !ad.” 

“So you are, and a brave one, too. I 
ought to turn you over to some good 
mother, but your jacket is warm and 
dry, aud maybe you ought to see me 
bury your ship’s people.” 

Now that was a cruel, thoughtless 
speech, but the boy never winced. 
Then I said, more tenderly: 

‘‘Had you father or mother on the 
ship?” 

“Neither,” he replied. “I loved 
them all, though, except the steward, 
who beat my monkey; but I do not 
know them now, they are changed so. 
But I should like to be with you at the 
burials. It is like when I used to sing, 
sir.” 

Sol took him with me. That day 
and the next we wefit, I walking, he 
mostly on my shoulders, from one to 
another of the graveyards of four 
towns, saying the service together. 
The story of my companion was ahead 
of us, and everybody came out to look 
athim. Brad Standish’s remark had 
got abroud, too, and the name “little 
St. Peter” was bestowed spontaneous- 
ly and universally upon the lad. Many 
of the people did not believe he had 
been on the Jason at all; many do not 
believe it now; and, though I know 
they are mistaken, I do not blame 
them. 

Well, thatis all. I took St. Peter 
home with me. He has lived with me 
ever since, and will have it no other 
than that he shall always live with 
me. He is ten years old, and in some 
regards isas simple and innocent as 
he is beautiful; in others he is aston- 
ishingly well informed and keen. He 
told me the particulars of the wreck 
as I have given them, but he simply 
does not know what miracle saved 
him. Ido not know what he was do- 
ing on the Jason; he does not know 
himself. He knows much about Eng- 
land and about India, but he does not 
recollect ever having been in either. 
A mental scientist would say that the 
events of that night effaced much from 
his memory. I have another theory, 
60 sacred that I will not write it 
down. 

He will say to me: 
have no father or mother. I think I 
did not have any name. I remember 
all about the long, long voyage, and 
my monkey, and the captain, and our 
touching at a place they called 
Mauritius. When I remember any- 
thing else I will tell you, but I am 
sure that there isn’t anything else. 
Won’t just the name the village folk 
callmedo? And may I call you father 
—dear, kind, good father—at least 
when you have your cassock on?” 

Of course I don’t allow the adjectives, 
butIam as much ofa father out of a 
cassock asinone. During the day he 
is in my study, and he reads the books 
I have long ago given up trying to 
understand. In the evening we sit at 
the window and watch the sun, drop- 
ping into the sea, splash up the gold 
and crimson—a lad so contented with 
the present that he has no wish for a 
past, and a man so happy in it that he 
wants no future if it must be differ- 
ent. 

Yesterday St. Peter and I, he holding 
my hand, walked on the beach. When 
we reached the spot where he had 
slept under the jute bale, we stopped 
and looked at the Jason’s broken hulk. 
A little of the bow is above the water, 
and the foremast stands intact. Its 
shrouds areas taut as harp strings, 
while the head-stays sway idly with 
the motion of the sea. 

‘‘Now think,” said I tolittle St. Peter; 
“that terrible night, did no one carry 
you from te ship, and somehow get 
you safe to shore?” 

Heseemed trying toremember. Then 
he spoke very slowly, as if he were 
tal .g to himself. 

“Yes, some one did carry me. Jesus,” 
said little St. Peter.—William B. Hale 
in Harper’s Weekly. 


“I am sure I 


AN EGYPTIAN REBEL. 





The tents of the Egyptian army 
arose, white as snow, againsta sky of 
ultramarine—below spread the white 
sand. Heat more intense could not be 
imagined. The air fairly quivered 
with it, and it had upon the eyes the 
blinding effect of the flashing of the 
mirror in the sun. It was nota time 
of battle. 

The little army composed the mili- 
tary cordon with which Ismail Pasha 
protected the recently established 
agricultural districts on the borders 
of Abyssinia and the roads for traffic, 
which in 1866 had not long been 
opened. 

The dearth of cotton, caused by the 
civil war of the United States, had 
given Ismail the idea of making Egypt 
@ great cotton-growing country, and 
since then, railways, telegraphs and 
all manner of improvements have been 
introduced. 

At the date of the story, great 
caravans of camels bore the products 
of the fields to the various markets, 
and no roaring, red-eyed steam mon- 
ster had yet invaded the land of 
mystery, silence and the sphinx. 

Everyone was languid. The officers 
resting in their tents, the common 
soldiers squatting about at ease. A 
caravan on its way south had paused 
to eat and rest until night fell, and 
that great, golden thing, the moon of 
Egypt, should rise to light them on 
their way. Each man had said his 
prayers, and before praying, since 
water was not plentiful, had rubbed 
his hands with dust—which was 
counted to his credit just the same, by 
the recording angel of his paradise, 
who always makes allowances for 
circumstances. Now peace had fallen 
upon the hot world, where almost 
everybody slumbered. 

In his tent, Capt. Ibin El-Warrakah 
was dreaming. His dreams earried 
him away from the tents, the soldiers 
and all his present surroundings. He 
was once more in the home of his 
Uncle Rizk—entertained asa beloved 
guest. He had seen his aunt, who was 
his mother’s sister, even without the 
face veil. Butshe, having sent kind 
messages. to his mother, and given 
him @ present, had retired to the pri- 








vate rooms of the women, from which, 
now and then, came a silvery ripple of 
laughter, and words spoken in a voice 
that was the sweetest he had ever 
heard. 

He knew it was that of his Cousin 
Fat-Meh. Fat-Meh had been a beau- 
tiful little girl. He had always re- 
membered Fat-Meh affectionately. 
But now he could not ask to see her 
any more than if she had been the 
daughter of some stranger. He might 
not look upon a woman's face, even if 
she were his cousin. He bowed to 
custom, as the young man of this coun- 
try does. Butit came into his mind, 
now that little Fat-Meh, who had 
been as dear as a sister to him in those 
baby years, was veiled and hidden from 
him as from a stranger, that even old- 
established Egyptian customs might be 
carried too far. 

He sat and ate the various dishes 
which the black slave offered to the 
guests. But all the while he thought 
of little Fat-Meh, and laid a plan by 
which at least to see her. 

In Egypt, one is not obliged to sit at 
table until all the company have fin- 
ished their meal Each may rise when 
he is satisfied, say: ‘‘Praise be to God,” 
wash his hands in the ewer which the 
servant holds for him before and after 
meals, dry them on the embroidered 
towel and retire from the company. 

And so, as soon as he dared, Ibin did 
this, and saying that he wished once 
more to see the garden and pome- 
granate trees under which he had 
played in childhood, left the room. 

Uut into the garden he went and, 
standing where he could see the lat- 
ticed windows above, began to sing a 
little rhyme that children sing when 
they play together, beating time with 
the palms. What more natural, when 
memories of youth returned with the 
sight of the garden where, before Fat- 
Meh had been able to walk alone, he 
had led her by her tiny hand—what 
more natural than that he should re- 
member the rhyme and sing it again? 

And while he sang, another voice, 
soft and low, took up the strain. Some 
one was singing behind the lattice of 
the window. He knew it was Fat-Meh. 
A little later he saw that the lattice 
was pushed softly.open. A veiled face 
peeped forth, a hand was extended for 
a momentand arose dropped. Above 
the veil he saw great eyes, like stars, 
bordered with kohl. Then, as if by 
accident, the vail dropped, and he saw 
his cousin Fat-Meh’s face—the baby 
face become a woman’s, and beautiful 
exceedingly. 

It vanished. The window was closed. 
He picked up the rose and hid it in his 
bosom and returned to the house. 

Before he left his uncle’s abode, how- 
ever, he had asked somé«questions and 
learned that Fat-Meh was already 
promised in marriage and that the 
meeting of relatives to settle the ques- 
tion of dowry would occur very soon. 

It is not often that a young Egyp- 
tian sees a girl’s face, and this one 
glimpse of his cousin’s face remained 
in Ibin’s heart asa kiss might in that 
ofan Englishman. He was dreaming 
of her as a man entered the tent in 
haste and a voice called: ‘“Captain— 
my captain!” and he looked up and saw 
a soldier beside him. 

“Captain,” this man said, saluting 
him, ‘‘a boy, who appears to be dying, 
asked to be brought to you. Will you 
see him?” 

Ibin sprang to his feet and followed 
the man into the open air. There, sup- 
ported by two other men, stood a beau- 
tiful, beardless boy, who lifted is 
eyes and looked tato Ibin’s face im- 
ploringly. 

“Captain,” he said, “I have some- 
thing to tell you—something which no 
one must hear. Take me to your tent 
—take me quickly.” 

Without a word the captain opened 
his arms to receive the fainting form 
and, lifting it, bore it into his tent. 
The soldiers did not dare to follow, 
and, seeing they were not wanted, re- 
tired. 

Softly as a mother bears her child 
Ibin laidhis burden down upon the 
rugs spread in its shadow and knelt 
down beside it. 

His heart was beating wildly. 

He trembled from head to foot. His 
eyes—the eyes of a lover, against 
which no woman ever yet disguised 
herself—had recognized his cousin 
Fat-Meh on the instant. Why she thus 
masqueraded he did not know, but she 
had asked for him and wild fancies 
filled his mind. Now as he knelt 
there he whispered: 

“I know you! I know you, Fat- 
Meh! Tell me quickly what itis that 
ails you!” 

“Oh, Cousin Ibin, it is a wound,” the 
girl gasped—“there in my arm! I came 
with the new soldiers who came 
to-day. Twoof them quarreled. One 
struck at the other. He sprang behind 
me and the blade entered my arm. I 
am dying! And, oh! it was so horrible 
to think of dying amongst strange 
men, and that they should know! And 
I knew that you would keep my secret. 
Hide me! Let no one know even after 
I am dead!” 

‘*‘Have no fear. I will shield you with 
my life if necessary,” said Ibin. ‘Here 
on your sleeve I see blood. Is it 
here?” 

“Yes!” whispered the girl. 

On the instant Ibin ripped up the 
sleeve, and to his joy found a little 
wound, which had bled badly but not 
dangerously. When he bound it up 
and reassured her he covered her face 
and left her to rest and went out to 
tellhis tale. The little soldier, he said, 
was not much hurt. He wasa mere 
boy and fancied himself dying,and had 
asked for him that he might send a 
message to his parents. For the pres- 
ent he would care for him. Then he 
returned to his tent. 

Fat-Meh was awake. 
turned upon him. 

“Tbin,” she said, ‘“‘do I seem bold to 
you? Isuppose so. Butlisten. I have 
been learning lessons. In Egypt wom- 
en are slaves. They sell us as if we 
were birds. I, for instance, have a 
heart. I wish to marry one I love. 
And there came to our house an old 
woman, who told my parents that a 
rich man wished to marry me; and 
they said I must marry him. I prayed 
them not to give me to him. They 
laughed. The preparations were com- 
plete. The time had come. Do you 
blame me for running away? A few 
jewels bought the help of an old wom- 
an. While they were looking for a 
lost girl, a boy marched away with the 
soldiers. 

“Oh, I would have done anything to 
escape that frightfulman! See, I have 
even cut my long hair! Does it make 
me ugly? Do you think me bold and 
bad—very, very bad? I saw that you 
loved me when you looked up at me 
from the garden. But, if I have made 
you despise me, at least let me stay 
and be a little soldier, and see you now 
and then, and perhaps, wait on you 


Her great eyes 


sometimes. And when there isa bat- 
tle, fight beside you. Omlydo not send 
me back to marry somebody { hate. 
Pity me, even if you scorn me.” 

On this, Capt. [bin El-Warrakah 
quite forgot Egyptian good manners, 
and took Fat-Meh’s hand in his and 
held it against his heart, and told her 
that she was a rose, a nightingale and 
a dove, and he recited this verse to her: 

“ Ya milah knafoo min Allah 
Wa shamai ashik li-ah 
Hobukum mek tooh min Allaa, 
Kaddarn I mowla aleirjia.” 

Which might be very freely trans- 
lated thus: 

“Oh, beloved one! Since Allah has 
given us to each other, the love we feel 
is ordained by him. Therefore, let no 
one biame us for what was decreed in 
paradise.” / 

But in spite of this bold speech and 
their brave hearts, matters might have 
ended badly for both had it not hap- 
pened that the khedive elected to visit 
hls soldiers that morning, mounted 
on a prancing horse, followed by 
other highmightinesses mounted on 
other prancing horses, with music and 
elash and jingle and floating banners 
and great pomp and ceremony. And 
it so happened that Capt. [bin El-War- 
rakah had of late accomplished certain 
doughty deeds, and been reported fa- 
vorably for them, so that when he 
begged for mercy, mercy was granted. 

Like all the viziers and sultans in 
the ‘Arabian Nights Tales,” the khe- 
dive was sentimental. He felt for true 
lovers. Therefore, having a right to 
do as he pleased, he declared that these 
lovers should be married, had the cere- 
mony performed as soon as possible, 
bestowed his blessing and a dowry 
upon the bride, made the captain a 
colonel, and sent a message to the 
parents tothe effect that they had bet- 
ter not let him hear them make any ob- 
jections. 

And this was all very lucky for little 
Fat-Meh, for Egyptian fathers make 
nothing of putting adaughter who has 
disgraced her family as completely as 
this little rebel had eertainly done into 
a bag, along with a few lumps of lime, 
and having her quietly tossed.into the 
nearest river. As it ended, we may 
suppose that she lived happily ever 
afterward.—Col. Howard Appleby, in 
N. Y. Ledger. 
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Wanted—Valet; must have good references. 
Apply A. D. Goodman, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Such was the advertisement which 
appeared in several of the London 
dailies. At ten o’clock the same morn- 
ing a short, thicksec man, with an ex- 
tremely red nose, showing that he had 
been a high liver in the servants’ hall, 
knocked at the door of the house on 
King’s road. A neatly attired servant 
girl with a muslin cap perched on her 
pretty features appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

“Is Mr. 
caller. 

“He is,” responded the girl, with sev- 
eral critical glances at the man who 
stood before her. 

“{ should like 
ness.” 

“Step in. ’ 

The visitor was ushered intoa bright 
front room. 

‘What name shall I say?” 

“Mr. Smiler.” 

The girl disappeared. Then the man 
began to examine the apartment in a 
leisurely manner. Several handsome 
paintings and quite acollection of rare 
bric-a-brac bore ample testimony to 
the artistic propensities of the master 
of the house. 

“Some swell, evidently,” murmured 
the man with the red face. 

The girl reappeared. 

‘Master wants to know your busi- 
ness.” 

“I called in reference to an adver- 
tisement for a valet.” 

“Oh!” She tossed her head and again 
vanished. About five minutes elapsed 
and then the girl entered the room. 

‘You can wait here,” she said. ‘‘Mas- 
ter isn’t up yet.” 

For forty minutes the visitor was 
left to his reflections. 

‘Must be some blooming sport,” he 
commented. Then the door opened 
and a tall, pale gentleman entered the 
room in a languid fashion, picked up 
the morning paper and carelessly 
scanned the contents, as though obliv- 
ious of the presence of the visitor. 
He read the telegraphic news and 
then the local. The servant brought 
ina tray upon which reposed break- 
fast bacon, eggs, a cup of coffee and 


Goodman in?” asked the 


to see him on busi- 


rolls. The geatleman put up his nose 
and said: 
“Jane, take away those dishes. 


Leave the coffee.” 

The servant silently obeyed. 

“His appetite isn’t good to-day,” 
commented the caller. The gentleman 
sipped the coffee with apparent relish, 
read again the cable article from Paris 
and finally lighted acigar. All this 
time the visitor stood standing re- 
spectfully. At last he ventured to 
cough, and the gentleman, turning to 
him, remarked: 

‘“‘Aw—you called about the adver- 
tisement?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Where are your references?” 

“Here, sir,” and he took from his 
pocket a bulky package. 

“Well, I don't care to see them.” 

**I served last the duke of—” 

“What do I care whom you served? 
Will you accept a guinea a week and 
expenses?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, we leave to-night for 
Paris. See that everything is ready.” 

Two days later the gentleman and 
his servants were quartered in Paris. 
The former had rented a magnificently 
furuished house in a fashionable part 
of thecity. Try as he would, Smiler 
could learn little of his new master. 
He came and went. He usually ar- 
rived home about two in the morning 
and sometimes Smiler had to put him 
to bed. He got up anywhere between 
ten o’clock and noon. Sometimes he 
breakfasted heartily; at other times he 
merely sipped his coffee. Smiler was 
commissioned to buy tickets for every 
fashionable event, from the opera to 
the races, and he always came and de- 
parted in a private carriage, quite an 
elegant equipage. About this time the 
Parisian newspapers were agitating 
the matter of the remarkable tests in 
mind reading given before the eminent 
gentleman by a peasant woman in 
Milan. The psychological society was 
ip session in the French capital and 
the comments on the feats performed 
in Italy were made, more interesting 
by the presence of a renowned English 
mind reader. This gentleman showed 
ee aptitude in ferreting out crim- 

s,and his accuracy in this respect 
made him feared by the wrong doers. 
Mr. Smiler read of these wonders, but 





being of a skeptical disposition pooh- 


pyveeu VOM. ware sevenreig wee wl 
gentleman was sipping hi- coffee, into 
which he had placed u few drops of 
cognac, he looked up from his paper 
and said to Smiler: 

*‘Markham, the mind reader, has run 
down another criminal, Smiler. What 
do you think of that?” 

“If I might venture an opinion, sir, I 
should say that it was all bosh.” 

““All bosh, eh? May I ask why?” 

“Well, sir, it stands to reason, sir, 
that no man can read what is going on 
in another man’s mind. It’s against 
nature, and what’s against nature 
can't be done, sir. My idea is, sir, that 
this man, this fraud, I will call him, 
sir, is in collusion with these fellows, 
and pays’em. That’s my impression, 
sir. Easiest thing to humbug these 
French savants, sir. A criminal, sir, 
can’t be detected except by detec- 
tives, and they make an awful botch of 
it, sir.” 

“So you don’t believe in it?” The 
gentleman was now drinking his sec- 
ond cup of coffee. 

“That I don’t, sir.” 

“‘Well, now, suppose that 1 give you 
a little demonstration.” 

Smiler started. 

“You, sir?” 

“Yes, I’ve studied a little in that line 
a@sanamateur. Suppose, for example, 
T were to read your mind, Smiler.” 

“*You couldn't do it, sir.” 

“I should say you were,a faithful, 
honest fellow, who always served his 
master’s interests.” 

Smiler gave a deprecating gestugp. 

“It wouldn't take no mind reader to 
tell that, sir.” 

“But wouldn't it take a mind reader 
@ tell, Smiler, what you've got in your 
pocketbook?” 

Smiler turned pale. 

“As an amateur, Smiler, mind I 
don’t pretend to be accurate; I should 
say that if anyone should look in that 
pocketbook he would find my ruby 
searf-pin and my emerald and diamond 
ring.” 

Smiler nearly went into a fit. 

“Of course I have so many rings and 
pins that unless I was a mind-reader I 
would never have missed these. And, 
Jet me see, Smiler, in your trunk you 
have three pairs of my trousers. Those 
would not be easily missed, either. 
Also about fifty neckties and collars 
and cuffs innumerable.” 

By this time Smiler was as pale asa 
ghost. 

“If I were to read your mind a little 
further as an amateur I would tell you 
that on the 20th day of September you 
went to a pawnshop on the Rue di 
Rivoli and there disposed of two seal 
rings and a watch, for which you re- 
ceived five hundred francs. They 
cheated you, Smiler. Youshould have 
got double that amount. From there 
you went toa bank, like the thrifty, 
honest, frugal fellow that you are, and 


you have one thousand five hundred 
francs in the bank and twenty francs 
in your pocketbook, together with 
other articles of mine which you were 
about to get rid of this morning. You 
have been quite thrifty, and _ in- 
side of a month it was your intention 
to draw out your money and emigrate 
to America, where you are desirous of 
setting up in trade. This has been 
your dream, Smiler, the life of a pros- 
perous and honest tradesman. Am I 
right, Smiler? If I have made any 
mistakes attribute it to the fact that I 
am but an amateur.” 

But Smiler was speechless. 

“To continue, or rather to go back 
into the past, I read that you robbed 
all your masters before me, only they 
were not mind-readers in an amateur 
way and attributed the loss of differ- 
ent things to naturalshrinkage. When 
you first entered my apartments in 
King’s Road your thoughts were re- 
garding my worldly possessions. You 
saw much that made you sure I wasa 
man of means. After I entered the 
room I was seemingly busy reading the 
newspaper. Really, Smiler, I was 
reading you. I did not want to see 
your references. They were super- 
fluous. The man himself stood before 
me. There was the reference. I de- 
termined to make alittle study of you. 
You interested me at once, for I 
recognized in you a thief of many 
years’ training, a thief who had pil- 
fered for ail his life and never been 
detected. Here, I thought, is a subject 
worthy of my attention, here is a case 
which will edify and amuse me. So I 
took you to my bosom, Smiler, and em- 
ployed you on the spot. As you stood 
there waiting for me to address you 
the thoughts that flashed through your 
mind were: ‘I can easily get away 
with one of those Dresdenware vases. 
He has so many of them that he will 
never miss it. Then he must be a care- 
less sort of a swell, one of those spend- 
thrifts. He will come home inebria- 
ted every night. If a pin,a ring, a 
watch or some other article disappears 
he will think he lost it somewhere the 
night before. Here's a swell that pays 
no attention to his personal effects. 
All he thinks of is having a jolly good 
time.’ Am I right, Smiler?” 

But Smiler never relapsed from his 
collapsed condition. 


chased the tickets to France. You 
made ten shillings on the tickets. You 
put aside for yourself five shillings 
from the purchases from the trunk- 
maker. Do not deny it, for it is writ- 
ten indelibly on your mind. I took to 
you right away. ‘Here is a precious 
rascal,’ 1 thought. ‘Here’s a servant 
worth having.’ You will remember 
that I commended you for your faith- 
fulness. And now, Smiler, do you be- 
lieve in mind-reading? By the way, 
where are those pawn tickets, and 
kindly hand me your bank-book.” 
Smiler obeyed without a word. 
“And now it wonldn’t take a mind- 
reader to tell what is going to happen.” 
The languid gentleman went to the 
door and ushered in two officers. 
Smiler fell upon his knees. 
“Mercy, mercy,” he said. 
“You corroborate all I have said,” 
remarked the gentleman, with mild 
interest. 
‘Yes, yes, I confess. Don’t put me in 
jail.” 
“Iam sorry, Smiler, but I have fin- 
ished with my subject. I now turn him 
over to the law. Officers, do your duty.” 
“Very well, Mr. Markham,” replied 
one of the oflicers. 
“Markham?” groaned Smiler. 
“The same,” replied the languid gen 
tleman. 





opened up an account. On the 23d of 
September with commendable industry 
you added to your little hoard by dis- 
posing of my gold-mounted stick, the 
one presented me by Baron Roths- 
child. You carefully obliterated 
the names. I commend your cau- 
tion. Four days afterward you sold, 
or rather pawned, sundry articles in 
four different places which I won't 
take the time to enumerate. In all! 


“You began to pilfer when you pnr-| ‘ 


valet, but fora subject. 
prove some of my theorie 
ety of savants here. 

&@ very good subject. I sha)) Write 
the results of my investigat;... - 

night, and then if you care to har...” 
law deal leniently with you... .2° 
sign it. I will then read the paner 
fore the society. My ene, 
have to concede that my wo. 
comparable. By the way. : 
I converted you to a belief . 
reading?” 

“You have, sir,” groaned s n 
“And now, officers, take him no . 
as I havea little work todo.” ~~" 

With that the languid 
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fentleman 

turned and entered his study. - 
Smiler straightened himself up, dis 
mally. — 


“Well, I’m blowed,” he said.—De 
troit Free Press. ; 
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Tobacco 


Insures pleasure. 


Be Sure to get it. 
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‘Sarsaparilla 
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|a disease fighter 


only a pleasant sounding nam 
The 


| mentioned accomplish all the 


ingredients not 


sults. Hence we stix k to the old nar 


blood purifier and it does the good work 
just the same. ‘ The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.”’ 


35 cents a bottle everywhere. 


‘CITY OF AUCUSTA. 


Collector's Notice 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that t! 
4 taxes assessed on the polls and estates 
of the city of Augusta for the year 1 8‘/4, wer 


committed to J. ownsend, Collector of 
said city, on the 2ist day of June 1894, 
That by a vote of the City Counci! of sale 
city, said taxes are due and payable to sald 
Collector on the 20th day of September, 18°4 
and that. an abatement, or discount of sit 
er cent. will be allowed on all taxes assessed 
ioe the year 1894, which shall be voluntar i 
aid to said Collector on or before the ee 
a of August, 1894, and interest will 
added to all of said taxes remaining unpale 
September 20th, 1894, from that dat 
J. R. Townsenp, Co 


Augusta, June 22, 1894. 


Sheriff's Sale. 

KENNEBEC 88. Taken on execution, where 
in Orren Williamson of Augusta, In tm 
county of Kennebec, is creditor, and Jan¢ D 
Wakefield of Gardiner, in said , 
is debtor, and will be sold by public 
on Monday, the thirtieth day of July, 4 
1894, at two o’clock in the afternoon, al 
oftice of Whitehouse & Fisher in Augusta, '? 
said county, the following deseribed 
estate, and all the right, title and ! : 
which the said Jane D. Wakefield has in ane 
to the same, or had on the 29th day of Mar + 
1893, the time when the same was attat hee 
on the original writ in the same suit, to ¥ i . 

A certain lot or parcel of land situated 2 
bounded and = 
ny 





Gardiner, in said county, 
scribed as follows: Southeasterly 
Brunswick road; southwesterly by 
22, occupied by Frederick Harmon: oi 
westerly by the Cobbosseecontee River, ane 
northeasterly by lot No. 24, owned a“ = 
heirs of Josiah Maxcy, being numbere ne 
and 23 K.,as delineated on the plan of ae 
Cobbosseecontee tract made by Solome 
Adams, Esq., December 30, 1808, containing 
about one hundred atres, more or sons, 0) 
being the same premises described in a dew 
from Frederick a Wakefield, to said oe ‘ o 
dated September 30th, 1886, and record® 
Kennebec Registry of Deeds, Book 314. if 
267. M. i Lissy, Deputy ser 
June 23, 1894. st — 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Cow 
K at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
- Jacos > 
d County, 
lication 
state 0 


une, 1894. ; 
EmIty A.{Graves, widow of 
Graves, late of Vienna, in sa! 
deceased, having presented her app 
for allowance out of the persona! © 
said deceased : . —— 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be Fr 
three weeks successively, in the Maine anet 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county ate 





all persons interested may attend ata Fre 
Court to be held at Augusta, on the fourt) 
Monday of July next, and show 7 peti 
any they have, why the prayer of 58 
tion should not be granted. Tudoe 
G. T. STEVENS, / Ug 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. ” a 
—— a aT aa PED a= 7 er aT > ov " 
ENNEBECCOUNTY.. . Jn Probate @ 
K at Augusta, on the fourth Mon 
June, 1894. » am to 00 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purports © iy 
the last will and testament 0! wity 
WHEELER, late of Oakland, in said hate: 
deceased, having been presented for P rived 
OrpERED, That notice thereof De Fup 
three weeks successively, prior to the \ring 
Monday of July next, in the ta, that 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augus a ot of 
all persons interested may attend at &™" ag 
Probate then to be holden at Augus ment 
show cause, if any, why the said 1") wed, 
should not be proved, approved anne aaid 4° 
as the last will and testament of the 
sased G. T. STEVENS, /". oe 
Attest: Howarp OwEn, Register. Se 
NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, Thi ted 
IN subscribers have been duly aprnt ol 


Patrick McGratTH late of Auguste 
ing bow 
and h giving Ys 
as the law directs: All persons, the role ae 
ing demands against the estate 0! ©. 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the SM. 
settlement ; ’ : « 

are requested to make immediate pa)”, 





“The great English mind-reader?” 
“I am he. I advertised not *~ 


Tuomas J. LYN 
June 25, 1894. 36% THomas F. Mogr# 
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SBY GIVEN that the 
1 the polls and estates 
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Townsend, Collector of 
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Horse Department, 


—ZACES TO OCCUR IN 1894. 








July 21. 
igewock, Aug. 7, 8. 
Exeter, Aus. ‘1. 15 
sta, Aug. 14, 15. 
Augirchard, Aug. 14, 15, 16, 17. 
thel, Aug? —_ 
, Aug. . 
Blue park, Aug. 20-24. 
eld, Aug. 21, 22, 23. 
u le 


Fairt Ug 99°30 
seay, Aug. 23, 29, 

Cornish, Aug. 28, 29, 30. 

§aco, AUR: “ern State Fair, Aug. 28-31. 
pan cron, ane gry . Sept. 4-7. 
Fairhield Se ' Breeders, Sept. 25, 26, 27, 28. 
Rigby Park, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 5. 


iw ot. 2, 3. 4. 
Case, Oizo, Lake View Park, Oct. 9th, 
10th apizewock, Oct. 17, 18. 
) Se Ne ie 
1994. MAINE’S 2.30 LIST. 


f , ill confer a favor by sending in 
(Readers riny performer, trotter or pacer, 
the na uded, or calling attention to any 
not "the list, which will include horses 
red in Maine, and also those obtaining a 
record on ong egg =) eas te 
-<TLEROY, rino, dam 
Fast HBoome, Belmont Park, Phila- 
delphia, June 6. ecveres +i . Do «ee 2.26% 
Ned Raclings, by Blue Bull, Dover, 
prixcE HARBINGER, 
ryusta, June 14 ° . 
Pa Foxcroft, June $4. aca - 2.3 
DaMOsEL A. Foxcroft, June 20 
y 


L. 
Cox. Pitt, by 
:, by Edgardo, dam by Olympus, 
Told Orchard, June 28 2 
TuToN, bY a ; 
rigo, Old Orchard, June 28...... 
eee na. by Gideon, dam by Gen. 
Hancock, Fairfield, June 29... . +... 
surpPERY Tom, by Island Chief, Rig- 


by, July Go. cece ee eee eee e ween eens 


ee ee 


by Harbinger, ; ” 


2.25% 


4. R. Yates, proprietor of Fairfield 
track, announces a series of races July 
94 and 25 with increased purses. 





The accident to Mollie W., owned by 
L. L. Wellman of this city, throws out 
of service this year one of the most 
promising green pacers in central Maine. 


Wonderful stories are heard in the East 
concerning colts by Edgardo, the son of 
Rumor. If these materialize in races 
there'll be sport by and by. 





Von Hillern, owned by F. A. Shattuck, 
Washington, is small in size but great in 
the harness, and will make some of the 
bigger horses fly before snow falls, if no 
accident befalls him. 

From 2.3714 to 2.2344 is a big jump, 
but that is just what Prince Fearnaught 
accomplished in the first heat of the 
2.34 race at Rigby, Saturday. No wonder 
Mr. Norcross was happy. 





No more stylish or well built horse 
has been seen on the tracks this year 
than Mr. Geo. Leavitt’s bay stallion 
Frank Jones, who won his race, hands 
down, at Rigby, Saturday, in 2.1934, 
2.1915 and 2.1914. 


No man could sit fora half hour on 
the steps of any hotel in Calais without 
seeing abundant evidence of the worth 
of a stallion like Olympus to the entire 
community. Thisis seen in the style, 
color, conformation and action of a large 
per cent. of the road horses passing by. 








The son of Messenger Wilkes, Gene 
Briggs, which finished a close second in 
2.19'g, must be a trotter, and fully sus- 
tains the reputation of his sire and the 
skill of his trainer and owner, Mr. F. H. 
Briggs. Messenger Wilkes is a great 
horse, as proven by his colts. 





Freeport has a half mile track about 
completed. The oflicers of the Freeport 
Park Association are: President, A. 
Frank Noyes; Treasurer, Wm. A. Davis; 
Secretary, Harry M. Cushing; Directors, 
0. W. Smith, B. F. Dennison, Edward 
C. Hyde, B. S. Soule and J. R. Gould. 





The directors of Augusta Park con- 
template giving three days racing in 
August, commencing the 15th. If this is 
decided upon the purses will be large 
enough to attract the fastest and best 
horses in Maine and if a free-for-all stal- 
lion race is decided upon it will be the 
event of the year. 





“The man who wants to breed the best 
class of roadsters in the world should be 
very careful to select mares that not 
only have a strong dash of the Morgan 
close up, but should aim to get those 
which have the true Morgan character- 
istics,” is the advice of the Horse Breed- 


er, 





Dr. T. N. Drake was a happy man last 
Thursday, when Early Bird won his 
race in 2,154g, 2.1546 and 2.164, not 
being thrown out of his class, In the 
first, won by Lightning in 2.1314, the 
stallion was but a half second behind, 
thus proving his ability to drop his 
record when forced to do so. 





“I look to see Early Bird take a mark 
very close to 2.10 within thirty days,” 
said Mr. Geo. Leavitt to the writer, 
Saturday. As Mr. Leavitt brought him 
North and sold to Dr. Drake, he evident- 
ly knows the quality of the goods he is 
talking about. Mr. Van Dyke, the pur- 
chaser, has placed the horse in charge of 
Mr. Leavitt. 





In spite of hard times, hold on to the 
best brood mares and most promising 
fillies. Don’t sell the cream of the herd. 
The mare is fully one-half, if of any in- 
dividuality, and the business of horse 
breeding is to be of greater importance 
to Maine than it ever has been. Save 
the best, and breed this year to stallions 
fully their equal. 





The horse C. T. L., by Gen. Withers, 
dam Lady Gilbreth, by Gilbreth Knox, 
Was bred by J. A. & E. A. Cilley, Pair- 
field. After several years on the race 
tracks, where he has obtained a mark 
Which limits him to the 2.20 class, he 
Comes back to Maine, having been pur- 
chased by G. ©. Ames, Rockland. No 
matter how large a field of horses, 
C. T. L. will always attract attention 
because of his size and grand style. 





Not for years has there been such ac- 
tivity smong purchasers seeking large, 
showy, well built horses as this year, and 
the fact that the millionaries of the 
Country are coming to Maine to purchase 
What pleases their fancy is, or should be, 
‘Ncentive enough to lead our farmers to 
Seek to produce what is wanted in great- 
ms numbers. The proof that these in- 
dividuals are found coming from differ- 
*nt families is another evidence of the 
Worth of |Maine’s breeding stock. Not 
more breeding animals, but better dis- 
‘rimination in selecting will tell the story. 
4 mating which has given good results 
should be followed. 


The Breeders’ Mile Track Association, 
Old Orchard, will have another meet 
on July 17, 18,19 and 20, with purses 
amounting to seven thousand dollars. 
Turspay, Juty 17. 





DS hn of on pi cbatelciwct $500 
nos taser cobccetebecsens 500 
cds. ccck caadémaaeets ¥en 400 
ERE a WESC lng 2 ap lg Sia 500 
WEDNEsDAY, JULY 18. 
NN ene aur sh inca co ta'e wide $500 
2.27 Trotting...... INES sable sv ebinys 500 
es i nin dike Fk wud daa 604 7 500 
WE COS nd Bisa oa wcecseccecinc 500 
- TuHurspay, JuLy 19. 
eo SE SP ee $600 
SS uias - hs <4: a> oS dee one xs 500 
PAUSES Oat Pe: 


NE 00.05 Si. cies abd S40 os $500 
Sh UE no ont a's Wenit'pee 4a 0093.00's 500 
Se SUNS wos ccc nawas Kes tesoan.s 500 





Captious writers who are befogged by 
a single idea have no sympathy or 
patience with a man who does not fol- 
low in their narrow groove. The fact is 
the horse industry rests upon a broader 
basis to-day than formerly and jit is the 
horse men are looking after first, last and 
all the while. The value of blood is to 
be measured solely by its ability to pro- 
duce what is called for, and no one-sided 
result will satisfy the masses. The trot- 
ting horse man will find satisfaction and 
profit in speed, but the great majority 
must seek the broader field of general 
utility. More good horses having size, 
substance, intellegence and courage are 
wanted. 





Dr. Drake of Pittsfield sold the 
stallion Early Bird to Geo. H. Van 
Dyke, after the race, at Rigby, Thurs- 
day. Mr. Van Dyke has been anxious 
to buy the horse for some time, and 
after the last heat, made Dr. Drake an 
offer that was accepted, although it was 
very hard for the doctor to part with 
the horse, being strongly attached to 
him. Dustin and the stable boys were 
extremely disconsolate over the loss of 
their pride and pet. Early Bird is a son 
of Jay Bird, and as a 4-year-old was 
bought by Dr. Drake for $10,000. The 
price paid by Mr. Van Dyke was not 
made public, but is reported as between 
six and eight thousand dollars. This 
removes from Maine tracks one of the 
fastest and best fighting stallions ever 
brought in or bred here. 





STRONG TESTIMONY. 


Dr. G. H. Bailey having visited Elm- 
wood Farm, and inspected the French 
Coach, writes as follows concerning 
what he saw: 

“Being recently at the farm of Mr. 
Sanborn, that gentleman had Gemare, 
Captain and Lothaire led out for my in- 
spection, and it has never been my pri- 
vilege to examine three sounder horses 
in my life; and this fact is coupled with 
another most significant one, that while 
the majority of breeders have felt obliged 
to reduce their price of service to secure 
a fair portion of the public patronage, 
Mr. Sanborn has continued to maintain 
his “‘old schedule,” with no falling off 
of patronage, and Mr. Robinson, the fore- 
man, tells me, the three horses have al- 
ready been bred to and have booked them 
over two hundred mares. 

Do the colts sells? Mr. Sanborn is my 
authority for the statement that twenty- 
eight of the crop of 1893, have been sold 
since the State Fair closed at Lewiston, 
at an average price of over two hundred 
dollars, when weaned. Some of these 
were of his own breeding, but many of 
them were sold by farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of Mr. Sanborn’s place. 

Will they make good pairs? They are 
very uniform in size and color, and you 
have only toselect two bays or two chest- 
nuts of the same age, and you have a 
matched pair, as alike as two ‘“‘peas in a 
pod.” 
One has-only to visit the farm to be- 
come convinced that Mr. Sanborn is full 
of faith that his enterprise will be suc- 
cessful, while he is competing with no- 
body but himself. 

He has already made a national reputa- 
tion in establishing a business that has 
outgrown all his rivals as a mercantile 
success, and he now seeks to establish 
another, for which there is a popular de- 
mand and one that will utilize and find 
employment fora class of mares that, 
while they possess no “producing or per- 
forming” blood that entitle them to be 
coupled with trotting sires, they will be 
sure to produce by his stallions a class 
of horses that are far superior to their 
dams and that will sell themselves.” 





AUGUSTA RACES, JULY 4TH. 


Nearly twenty-five hundred people 
visited Augusta Park, July 4th, to witness 
the very interesting races there. The 
track was in fine shape as it is all the 
time and everybody got their fill of en- 
joyment. Unfortunately in the fastest 
class 2.29 the Boone mare Evelyn had 
the speed of the party and opened a big 
lead each heat, so that the interest cen- 
tered in the contest for second and third 
position. 

2 29 CLASS—SUMMARY. 

Evelyn, b m, by Robinson D, dam by 
Dolbier’s Ethan Allen, R G Dunn, 
WUD « 9. 00655960 ¢06ceeerens > 2.3 

Cunard, Jr, ch s, C T Stackpole, Gard- 

aes sha dhs Sean ia abdas ¢ ss 


iner, 
Oygertal Charlie,b g, P B Gilman, 


hs 240d hhinbs600 04.65.45 33 4 
Jim Matt, bg, LL Wellman, Augusta, 4 4 3 
TIME. 

Three- 

Quarter. Half. Quarters. Mile. 
36 14 1.50 2.29 
38 1.12% 1.49% 2.30 
35% 1,1 1.47% 2.24% 


In the 2.45 class Badoura by Gideon 
won in straight heats, the finishes being 
close and interesting. Little Actor be- 
ing in fine shape and ready to fight each 
heat. 

Summary: . 
Badoura, b m, sired,,by Gideon, dam 
by General Knox, P B Gilman, 


aterville 1 
ittle Actor, bg, W F Walker, Augus- 
° 


DEC . «cal an bith des nde doleka as 444 
TIME 
Three- 

Quarter. Half Quarters. Mile. 
37% 1.18 1.56% 2.34% 
39% 1.21 .58 2.37% 
37% 1.17 1.55 2.54% 


During the day several sales were 
made at very satisfactory prices, the 
most important, perhaps, being the pur- 
chase, by Mr. Chas. Milliken, of the 
handsome 4-year-old bay stallion Baby 


Wilkes, by Wilkes, for $1000—from 
E. B. Nickerson. 
William Rhodes sold a 4year-old 


pacer to Harry Pinkham, Hallowell, for 
$300. These are good prices for these 
times, and tell of the worth of home 
grown stock. Mr. S. B. Currier, Hallo- 
well, showed a yearling by Nelson, dam 
by Dictator, which was a beauty, of 
good size and high finish. 

Every one interested in races should 
watch closely the announcement soon to 
be made by the enterprising managers 
of this popular track, for the three days’ 
races in August, 15th, 16th and 17th. 





‘ 


RIGBY RACES. 
July 4th. 


opened Wednesday afternoon. The 
weather and track were all that could 
be desired, and about 3,500 people were 
in attendance. 
In the judges’ stand were Isaiah Pom- 
pilly, starter, and the following judges: 
William Whittier of Old Orchard, George 
B. Blanchard of Boston, and John H. 
Hamilton of Manchester, N. H. Dr. 
Fred A. Huntington was clerk of the 
course, abd John S. Heald superintend- 
ent of track. Elmer Ingalls was mar- 
shal. 

The following is the summary of the 
races: 

2.18 TROTTING—PURSE $500. 

Ben H, b & by McCurdy’s Hamble- 


tonian, Mooney, Nashville, b ae 


O'Neil, Lexington, Mass.......... 
Time—2.17%, 2.1744, 2.16%. 
2.17 PACING—PURSE $500. 
Socks, ch h, by Rockdale, G M 
Garth, Courtland, Ala......2 2 11 1 
Rockaway, ch h, by Gold Mine, 
J Coakley, Medford, Mass... 1 1 4 4 4 
Jack, b g. by Harkaway, J 
O'Neil, Lexington, Mass. .’.. . 3 i 
Wildbrier, b m, y Forest Glen- ; 
Gan, CE shin ag haces --533 3 38 
Jennie J, 
ap pee 4 4 d 
Time—2.17%, 2.1744, 2.19%, 2.18%, 2.18 
2.40 TROTTING—PURSE $300. 
Col Pitt, by Wilkes, C H Nelson, 
EN ncn 5 Set okt Wicks Wales 1 
Ella B, b m, J M Galvin, Medford, a 
Mass 2 
West Gleamland, bg, by Westland, 
Edward Fletcher................ 83223 
Nicola, br m, by Guardsman, Frank 


r 
Ye. 


~) 


_R Hayden, West Stewartstown,NH.6 6 3 
Nancy Rice, b m, by Alcantara, Gra- 
ham & Conley, Boston........... 6 


ERS ue ashe 0 wns 7 


Leighton & Davis, Pleasantdale... 8 
Ea 0h 6 nt ae 90 604-0 6 488 
Time—2.30%4, 2.2744, 2.2744. 

July 5th. 

In the 2.15 class trotting there were 
three starters. Lightning took the first 
heat in 2.1314, which is the fastest race 
record yet made on thetrack. This heat 
was not wanted by Early Bird, but Light- 
ning did all she could do and Early Bird 
easily took the next three heats. The 
summary: 

2.15 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $500 


Early Bird, w h, by Jay Bird..... . ee 
EN. cise iecen venews 13383 
EE 8322 


Time—2.13%, 2.1544, 2.1544, 2.16%. 

In the 2.30 class, pacing, Maria Thersea 
had rather an easy victory, the driver 
not making a try for the second heat, 
but handily winning the other three, 
The summary: 

2.30 CLASS—PACING—PURSE $300. 


LG iin csancewheeenee 1611 
tain ckeeed bee eelnee 61383 
Ph <cxnnebads saeeun’ 2222 
ST DM. cc aecéecneccen 3364 
caches Heese tech eee 4546 
oc cen ce we 6465 6 
il iia dimen a ce dis 

Time—2.244%2 2.2242, 2.23%, 2.24%. 


In the 2.27 class, Donald won handily 
and apparently outclassed the field. It 
looked as if he could have trotted faster 
if he had been pressed. The summary: 


2.27 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $300. 
Donald, blk h, by George Wilkes, Jr.. 1 1 1 
SS See 322 
i ce cekcneebanwcanee ee 23 2 
8 eee eee 454 
I OR 6 wate sins 2409 0049.0 56 46 

Time—2.20%, 2.19%, 2.20. 
Jaly 6. 


There were 3000 in attendance on 
Friday. Summary of the races: 
2.12 CLASS—PACING—PURSE $600. 


Dr H, br h, by Tom Hal, Jr.......... 2 2 

PCT tis qce pened.shewhinnd 833 
a6 on eke oss. 06k wees 2483 
|) eee 4 4 


2.30 CLASS—PURSE $300. 
Damosella, b m, by Nelson.... 1 
Slippery Tom, blkh.......... 2 
SS = rer eeRrrr 3 z 

Time—2.25, 2.2544, 2 25%, 2.2514, 2.27. 

3 MINUTE CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $3 
Roger, b g, by Harry Clay........... 
Mattie L Wilkes, URSA <cansscens 


ore 
Combo 
Com bo 
who 


Micke 
Billy Kn 
Q 


NANMmIOM S 


July 7. 
Following are the summaries of Satur- 
day’s raves: 
2.22 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $500. 
1 1 
Aggie, b m, by Lotus...........; 15 2 
(ae lee 2265 
EE CI, co cccdccbacnes 53 4 
Sidner McGregor, bs............ 443 
Time—2.19%2, 2.1934, 2.1944, 2.19%. 
2.24 CLASS—PACING—PURSE $300. 
Ellsworth, bls, by Dictator Chief.... 1 1 
Checo, b 24 
Se CL TR < 0 56 00s 05000650062 3 2 
DIDS xin an Sain ad ne kdscne 43 
ime—2.23%4, 2.26%, 2.19%. 
2.34 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $300. 
Cunarder, b s, by Vergo Hamble- 
QOMIMM 2... cc eccscccecsccess 21 
Prince Fearnaught, ch s, by 
Fearnaught,....... ‘ 1 
SENN Mie GEIR: 0.004400 is6dee 3 3 
Pees 4 + 
” 


Co BS Ore 


moh 


t 
~ 
oo ~ 


me 


OTHER RACES, JULY 4TH. 


Milo. 
2.40 CLASS—PURSE $100. 
B B Kimball, Foxcroft, b g Rex Jr. 2 1 
J D Edgerly, Dover, bs Cornwallis. 1 2 
CH Barret, Milo, b'm Lady Atala. 3 3 
Time—2 45, 2.40, 2.4144, 2.40, 
3.00 CLASS—PURSE $75. 
H 8 Brockway, Dover, b g Peacock. 2 1 
H C Wingate, Sebec, bs Champion. 1 2 
M_B Herrick, Brownville, sor m 


ie 4 
WB Pratt, Dover, ch m Von Etta. 3 


wouoe 


Pa) 
om tow 
te CY 


2.30 CLASS—PURSE $125. 
LH Rider, Milo, blk gC M P 
Wm Humphrey, Bradt 


— 
_ 
= 


ver : 
B_W Doble, Jr, Milo,grs Von Gideon. 3 3 3 
Time—2.30%4, 2.33, 2.36. 


Houlton, 


3.00 CLASS—PURSE $65, $40, $20. 





to 
wo 


t time by quarters—41%, 1.25, 308% 
2.45%. : 

The 2.45 class required six hotly con- 
tested heats before a decision could be 


reached. Purse $65, $40, $20. 


TR ee eee 232039 
Electric, bik g...... 2.2.17 22311 3 
i PE esc aceeecce 72a awes 
Woodvale, b g............. 4 dr 


Two Houlton horses fought hard for 
honors in the 2.37 class, the gray mare 
Rhoda, owned by J. E. Burnham, and 
Oscar Wilde, a fast chestnut gelding 
owned and driven by C. H. Rideout. 

2.37 CLASS—PURSE $75, $50, $25. 
a f 
Jim Grey ie 6s ous + Fae Os 2 3 
Oscar Wilde, ch g...... °° |: 3221 
Best time—39, 1.19, 1.59, 2.39. 


Bangor. 
2.50 CLASS—PURSE $150. 


- 
_ 
wo 

tow 
Nw 
mete 


ee 


L Spencer, Orono, b s, Lucky Strike. . 
Fgodore Beaulicr Old Towns b 


. r, 0g, se 
C G Andrews, Bangor, b g, Dr Day. . . 
eee 2.41 3h, 237%. 


ADM Wormes 
Qae wrt 


hoe 


FREE FOR ALL—PURSE $225. 
me hg , South Newburg, Dotty ° 
am i eee boa Coe es ~ 


gir im co te 
Pron bo 











The season’s races. at Rigby park/G 


2.37 CLASS—PURSE $150. 


B P Wheelden, Bangor, bg,Caywood 1 1 1 
Rea Boston. Ban ore bam Tones M.. 223 
J G Walker. bg, Jimmie W......... 56 42 

Steg angor, bg, BlacBwood | as 

ee ee ee ee « 
ros, Orono g, Gray Eagle.. 4 5 5 


RUNNING RBACE—PURSE $50. 


¥ 2in 3. 
jaa ay ty b m, Belle of Ban- ‘ 


sti hes, Hermon, ch s, Virginius... 2 2 
D Smith, r, bg, Ba 3 3 
Time—1,02, 1.0172. 


Canton. 
2.35 CLASs. 
Carroll Thompson, blk g Thomp- 
PE OE Ee eS a 3 3 2.3 
Ralph Foster, b ¢ H. Appers es BR 
rge Marsh, bg Dr Dix..... 2323833 
TIME. 
Three * 
Quarter. Half. Quarters Mile 
3742 1.1542 1.55 2.36 
377A 1.1542 1.56 2.36 
38 1.18 1.57 2.37% 
36% 1.15 1.54 35 
39 1.18 2.00 2.41% 
2.43 CLASS. 
Ralph Foster, ch s Elsmere, by Al- 
MONO wn 55 8:0:0'0 02¢ thGneh ogee oe co 8 2 8 
Carroll Thompson, blk s Surprise a 
SEs, Jn 5 hes es ga ieee + Ae 
Young Bros, b m Patience.......... 33 2 


Time—2.39, 2.34%, 2.3144. 

The 3.00 class was also an easy one 
for Foster, with Nanna, by Rockefeller, 
dam by Messenger Wilkes, she winning 
in straight heats. Flash Light, ch. g., 
by Gen. Logan, by Gen. Withers, was a 
good actor in this race, and will prob- 
ably be heard from later. 


3.00 CLASS. 

Ralph Foster, bik m Nanna........1 1 
Carroll Thompson, ch g Flash Light. 2 2 3 
John C. Swasey, bg YY pee 33 3 

Time—2.45, 2.4842, 2.4844. 

Norridgewock. 
4 2.21—PURSE $300. 

Silver Lawn Stables, Silver Street, 

Dm, BF NOME. . 0 cos ccccsconses be @ 
H. M. Lowe, Hallie, ch m, by Har- 

By oté.-<an oe eae 222 

2.37 CLASS—PURSE $150. 


A. H. Rice, Reho, brs, by Victor. . &.2 3 


~ | Raynolds Withee, bl g, China Boy, ; 


by Wilkes 
ime—2.37. 
2.30 CLASS—PURSE $200. 
G. R. Palmer, Quiver, bg. ....... 4 oe 
A. Weymouth, Harry 8, bs, by Mis- 
i: 2s GRweGs Rhee yes © 1 
ime—2.30, 
THREE YEARS OLD—PURSE $100. 
E. W. Hanks, Ravena, b f.......... 1 1 
Edwards, Ivory P,gc........... ct 
Time—2.47. 


= 


nue 


July 5th. 


2.26 CLASS TROT AND PACE—PURSE $200. 
Ned H, bg, by Gen Grant(Edward) 1 1 3 
Lady Franklin, b m, by Franklin 


— 


(Palmer).......--- Esccossenee #9 28 
Combine, gr m, by Combination 

OS Ber eee we i ee 
Fred M. Black g (p) by Daniel 

Boome, (Rowers)... -..sccs.sss §&3 83 
Guy C. br g. (p) by Ham Horse 
ER ais 6-06 5 the hed ain ie 44653 

Time—2.27%2, 2.28%, 2.30, 2.32%. 

2.50 CLASS—PURSE $150, 

China Boy, bl g, by Wilkes 

(Reynolds) ....... ema s3a4 
May Gift, b m, by Dictator 

Chief, (Pinkham)........ 112338 
Tessie ne, bl m, by Dan- 
wo} (edwards)... 3 : 2 : 2 2 

ay Queen, gr m, DKS)... 4 BS ro 
Alvin Wilkes, b s, by Wilkes 

Alexander)............ i 5 4 5ro 

‘ime, 2.4442, 2.44, 2.42%, 2.41%, 2.41% 
2.40. 





Poultry Department. 

Keep those growing cockerels away 
from the pullets and give them a richer 
grain ration. All that is wanted with 


the pullets is to grow bone, muscle and 
frame. Keep the fats for the cockerels. 








Don’t allow the rush of haying to 
cause any neglect of the growing broods. 
Either you are feeding on the chicks by 
stimulating growth, or they Are feeding 
on your pocket book as the result of 
neglect. 


There’s lots of things, and they might 
be called science, connected with the 
poultry yard which have not yet been 
solved, The field isa good one for in- 
vestigation, and there’s a gold mine at 
the bottom for every man who digs and 
delves. 


The value of a Leghorn cross on Light 
Brahmas or Plymouth Rocks is not ap- 
preciated as it should be by the farmers. 
It decreases the size a little, but adds 
materially to the spirit of activity of the 
young blood, and surely to the egg pro- 
ducing power of the flocks. 


The fact of egg form like that of dairy 
conformation needs be emphasized over 
and over again as it is a feature to be 
carefully studied by every man seeking 
for eggs. The lesson still is before us 
to addto the quantity while reducing 
the expense by saving in food now used 
to supply excess weight. 


Reduce the flock of old hens as they 
approach moulting. It does not pay to 
carry so much dead wood, and idle hens 
are nothing more. The rule for profita- 
ble poultry growing is a young flock 
changed yearly. If one keeps a breed- 
ing pen then the best older hens may 
be held over, but for regular business 
one year is enough and will return the 
largest profit. , 


While eggs are worth to the producer 
in central Maine from twelve to fourteen 
cents, his neighbor across the line is 
selling for six to eight cents, the dif- 
ference being in local demand. The 
value of near-by markets is not appreci- 
ated by our farmers as it should be. It 
is these which should be cultivated by 
the production of something choice in 


; quality and appearance. 


Feed the: chicks on stale bread. 
Chicken troubles arise largely from 
feeding improper food or that which is 
not properly prepared. Cooked food, 
that is a mixture of ground grain 
mixed with skimmed milk and thor- 
oughly baked, should be left until 
twenty-four hours old and them crumbled 
or pounded. Feeding in this way there 
is but little danger of bowel troubles, 
provided the pens are kept clean and 
the water fresh and pure. 


Platforms to catch sthe droppings of 
fowls—they should be in every well ap- 
pointed hen house—should be covered 
with land plaster. The hen manure 
mixed with the latter makes the best 
fertilizer for top dressing lawns and for 
fruit gardens we are acquainted with. 
Another good quality of the plaster is 
that it acts as a deodorizer. Where 
land plaster is not obtainable, clean 
sharp sand or dry sandy loam will do 
fairly well, but whatever is used, do not 
wait a week to clean off the platforms. 
A daily scraping is far easier and more 
effective. 





A Successful Cross. 
A writer in The Stockman replies to 
an inquiry by another writer for infor- 
mation about crossing Brown}|Leghorns 
upon Barred Plymouth Rocks, for egg 
production. He says: 
_ Am-egg poultryman next neighbor to' 





‘| looking B. L’s. 


> 
“|gets more for them. 





me has conducted the business at the 
same place for 19 years. He does 
nething else but produce eggs to sell in 
the general market for consumption, 
haviog nothing to do with fancy poultry. 
He has, by this means, built up a nice 
home, and drives as good a horse and 
carriage as any of his neighbors. All 
must admit that he has made an emi- 
nent success of it. Living so near I have 
made frequent calls there to learn his 
methods, and now feel that what I state 
are facts, just as though I had performed 
the services myself. 

Resolving at first to make the business 
pay strictly iu his selected line, of course 


.| he has experimented with most of the 


breeds, and with almost every conceiv- 
able cross. Two years ago he settled 
upon across that suits him best, and 
now he declares he will not experiment 
further because he knows he never could 
do better. This cross is not Leghorns 
upon Plymouth Rocks, but the reverse. 
His reasons for this cross are that what- 
ever the cross of pure bloods, the 
progeny generally will be marked for 
the male in form, color and size. 

I have seen at his yards the result of 
B. L’s crossed upon B, P. R’s, and the 
progeny were mostly small and good 
To-day his flocks largely 
consist of B. P. R’s crossed upon B. L’s, 
and it would require an expert poultry- 
man to tell they were not pure blood 
Plymouth Rocks. If their combs were 
left out of the question, for these are 
medium between the two breeds—a de- 
sirable point to be gained. These hens 
weigh 4 to 5 pounds, they lay as many 
eggs as the other cross, the eggs are 
larger, he gets a little more for them, 
and when he comes to market with old 
fowls they weigh more, and of course he 
Surely these are 
reasops enough why he sbould prefer 
the cross. He never uses but the first 
cross. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

—Fish, lumber and iron are Norway's 
gifts to the world’s commerce. 

—The force of his own merit makes 
his way—a gift that heaven gives for 
him.—Shakespeare. 

—Dido, of Carthage, was a widow at 
the time she captivated Aeneas. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable records, she 
was endowed with great prudence and 
political sagacity, and Carthage owed 
its subsequent prosperity to her fore- 
sight. 

—Hence, when anatomists discourse 
how like brute organs are to ours, they 
grant, if higher powers think fit, a bear 
might soon be made a wit, and that, 
for anything in nature, pigs might 
squeak love odes, dogs bark satire.— 
Prior. 

—What we count the ills of life are 
often blessings in disguise, resulting in 
good tousin the end. Though for the 
present not joyous, but grievous, yet, if 
received in a right spirit, they work 
out fruits of righteousness for us at 
last.—M. Henry. 

—Shoemakers’ lasts are now turned 
in the swamp by machincry, and in 
great quantities. The most skillful 
shoemakers purchase lasts in an unfin- 
ished state at low prices and finish them 
to suit individual customers. The fin- 
ished lasts wholesale now for what 
seems a trifle compared with prices 

hen lasts were made only by hand. 

asts made to order still cost from $3 to 
$5 a pair. 

—The work of preparing catalogues 
for the great sales of art objects held 
now and then in Europe and America 
is a matter of great expense and much 
time. Such an illustrated catalogue is 
now being prepared in this country. 
One of the most skillful » artist en- 
gravérs has been engaged off afid on for 
several years in preparing illustrations, 
and by the time letter press and illus- 
trations are allready the catalogue will 
have become an extremely expensive 
volume. 

Mme. de Pompadour (Mme. d’Es- 
tiolles) was a “grass widow.” Her hus- 
band made a great row about her con- 
nection with King Louis and was 
promptly banished, but begged to be 
allowed to return, promising to behave 
himself. He was permitted to come 
back to Paris, but had the indiscretion 
to write hera complaining letter, which 
she showed to the king, and M. d’Es- 
tiolles was given his walking-papers in 
short order. 

—A recent Ohio lawsuit, involving 
the ownership of 1,500 acres of valuable 
real estate, was settled by the aid of 
photography. The turning point of 
the suit was as to whether an old deed, 
executed seventy-five years ago, had 
five signatures or only four. There 
were spaces for five, but only traces of 
four visible. The clerk of the court 
was ordered to have the deed photo- 
graphed by anexpert. He took it to 
Washington for that purpose. The 
negative developed some evidence of 
the missing signature, but on enlarging 
it ten times the whole name came forth 
distinctly. 

—The younger Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of the widow of Germanicus, was a 
widow of entirely different species 
from her mother. Whena young girl 
sie married a Roman gentleman, who 
soon after died under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. She next captivated a rich 
old patrician, who also died very soon 
after the union. She then fascinated 
her uncle, the emperor Claudius, and 
persuaded him to marry her. She is 
believed to have had a hand in his 
death, as also in that of several persons 
who opposed the accession of her son 
Nero to the imperial throne. After in- 
numerable crimes she was finally put 
to death by command of her equally 
infamous son. 

—There is a printing office in Vienna 
the sole employment of which is the 
announcement of fetes, plays, concerts, 
ete., nothing else being printed but 
placards. The proprietor of the estab- 
lishment has many persons in his serv- 
ice who thoroughly understand the 
most striking way of announcing such 
matters to the street public by unique 
arrangement of alluring words. The 
monster types used are all wood; the 
effect of the great colored letters upon 
men’s eyes and fancies is always specu- 
lated upon. In the pictorial announce- 
ments of estates for sale the letters are 
often composed of pictures of castles 
and rural views, the effect of which is 
very “catchy” and sure to please the 
eye. 

—There are a good many middle aged 
and elderly people who are grieved on 
account of the increase of their rotund- 
ity as they grow older. The late Ed- 
mund Yates, of London, who had been 


| particularly proud of his light and 


shapely figure in early life, mourned 
its loss when he had turned forty, and 
mourned yet more afterward when he 

200 pounds. It is said that 
the novelist, often tells how 





oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ™ (New York). 

* BROOKLYN ™ (New York). 

“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

*“* CORNELL " (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS™ (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


These colors are sold in one- 


Boston Branch. 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


way in the world to be 


HERE is but one 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


: Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). “‘ KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phils. 
“MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

« MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL" (St. Louis). 

“SALEM” Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ ULSTER" (New York). 

“ UNION " (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


nd cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds o 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ay paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure V 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL IEAD CO., New York. 


of Strictly 


hite Lead. 








The Worcester 


both hands to manage team. 
Examine above cut. 


Long Life or Few Repairs. 
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THIS 


Buckeye Mower, 





NEW IMPROVEMENTS FOR i894. 
NEW FOOT LIFT raises Cutter Bar by toot, Maving driver free use of 


No machine approaches the Worcester Buckeye in Simplicity, Light Draft, 
Don’t fail to see the New One Horse Chain Gear Buckeye which cuts 4 ft, 


Don't fail to see the New Improvements for 1894. 


CAUTION. 


In order to protect our customers in the matter of repairs, and to pre- 
vent unscrupulous parties who have no interest in maintaining the reputation 
of the Worcester Buckeye Mower from selling inferior repair parts, we will 
hereafter stamp all knife sections R. M. Co., Worcester. 

And all other parts will be marked, cast in, or stamped 

Best quality is as essential in repairs as in machines, ” 
} 
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THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








peci A gift for next 
Of Ss ial Christmas. The 
Interest 


Red Seal Rem- 
edy Co., of Rock- 
To Ladies 


land, Me., will, 
on Dee. 15, 1894, 
Nadal eat present to the 
person who shall have, previous to 
that date, sent in the largest number 
of coupons from bottles of their dif- 
ferent preparations, an elegant $325 
Kingsbury Upright Piano. This 











FINE PIANO : 





for this piano. Pianos of the same 
throughout the state. 


Seal Pile Cure, are five coupons. 
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music rooms of the Maine Music Co., 


It is a particularly handsome piano, either in burr, walnut, 
or rosewood, as preferred by the winner. 
every bottle of Red Seal Sarsaparilla, Red Seal Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, Red 
With every bottle of Red Seal Flavoring Ex- 
tracts and all other preparations, one coupon. Fill 
your coupons out, and return them to the Red Seal 


Rockland, Me., the Knox County agents 
make can be seen in most music stores 


Unexcelled in this country. With 





|FREE! 











Liver, etc., it has no equal. 








TRUE SwomELIXIR 


is an infallible remedy for all kinds of Worms in Children or Adults. 
It cures all Children’s Diseases and for adults in cases of Consti tion, 
Biliousness, Loss of Appetite, Jaundice, Dizziness, Headaches, Tc 

It is, in fact, a general Family Medicine. 
In use 43 years. A greater favorite now than ever. 
and harmless. Price 85 cents, at all druggists, or of the 


DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., AUBURN, Me. 


We make the Treatment of Tape-worms a s ity. 
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he wishes that he were as slight as he 
was thirty vears ago. Gen. Miles, who 
wasaslender young officer during the 
war, is now. to his grief, one of the 
heaviest men in the army. There are 
ways and means by which a manor a 
woman may restrain the undue exten- 
gion of the physical frame. but few of 
the people who have attained a great 
bulk feel disposed to make use of the 
means of reducing it. 

—Mr. Robert F. Walsh, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, thus recalls the origin 
of the present menhaden industry: It 
was in 1850 when an old lady, Mrs. John 
Bartlett, of Bluehill. Me., boiling some 
fish for her chickens, observed a thin 
scum of oil upon the surface of the 
water. Some of this she bottled, and 
when ona visitto Boston soon after 
earried samples to a leading oil mer- 
chant, who encouraged her to bring 
more. The following year the Bartlett 
family industriously applied their gill 
nets and sent to market thirteen bar- 
rels of oil, for which they were paid at 
the rate of eleven dollars per barrel. 
In the following year this family made 
one hundred barrels. Then the value 
of menhaden oil having become recog- 
nized, many oil presses—of a more or 
less imperfect construction—were es- 
tablished along the coast, and the in- 
dustry developed so rapidly that within 
twenty years the yield of menhaden oil 
exceeded that of the whale from the 
/ merican fisheries. 





‘‘Hefe is one more way of telling the 
villain of a melodrama as soor a he 
puts in his appearance,” said a veteran 
actor the other evening. ‘Look at his 
feet. If he wears patent leather boots 
he’s a villain. No matter where he 
may be at the time, in Africa, Asia, or 
anywhere on the hospitable globe, the 
stage villain of to-day must wear pat- 
ent leather bocts. It’s his trade ~ark, 
just as the cigarette used to be.” 


—Queen Victoria is the most power- 
ful widow on the globe. She rules 
11,475,057 square miles of the earth’s 
territory and 878,725,857 of its popula- 
tion. She became s widow December 











14, 1861. 


Damascus Swords. 

To the lovers of strange goods the 

bazars of Damascus are far more al- 
luring than those of Cairo or of Con- 
stantinople; the capacious chests of 
the merchants contain much that we 
would buy were our purses longer. Old 
embroideries of wonderful colors, deli- 
cate china, silks of many hues, swords 
of cunning workmanship, all these lie 
piled beside us on the floor. It is but 
seldom that a really good specimen of 
the Damascus sword can be obtained, 
for the art of working and engraving 
steel is dead. These swords were made 
of alternate layers of iron and steel, se 
finely tempered that the blade would 
bend to the hilt without breaking, 
with an edge so keen that no coat of 
mail could resist it, and a surface se 
highly polished that when a Moslem 
wished to rearrange his turban he used 
his sword for a loeking glass.—Good 
Words. 
Weighs a Candle’s Flame. 

Wonderful stories have been told 
concerning the extreme delicacy of the 
scales used by the mints at Philadel- 
phia and London. That at the first- 
named place is said to tell the exact 
weight of a hair; the London wonder 
shows a difference in the weight ofa 
card after a name has been written 
upon it. “The most accurate scale in 
vhe world” is now being discussed in 
England. It is so finely balanced that 
it shows the weight of a candle taper 
to be much less after the flame has 
yeen extinguished. __ 

The “Scorching” Position. 

“Can't you give me a motto as a sort 
of guide while I'm struggling through 
my career?” said the young bicyclist 
who had determined to become the 
greatest racer of his age. 

“Certainly,” said the sporting man, 
thoughtfully: ‘‘Hump yourself.”—Chi- 
cago Record. 

Few medicines have held their ground 
so successfully as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
During the past fifty years, it has been 
the most popular of all cough-cures and 
the demand for it to-day is than 
ever before. Prompt to act and sure to 
cure. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An 


Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 12, 1894. 








PRAISE, ONLY, 


FROM ALL WHO USE 


AYER’S 


Hair Vigor 


© oun preparations are too ¢ 

‘well known to need any commen- 

dation from me; but. feel com- 

ed to state, for the benefit of 

ers, that six years ago, 1 lost 

nearly half of my hair, and what 
was lett turn 


After 

Ayer’ 5 Hair Vigor several 
=e my hair began to grow 
and wi e natural color 

red. I recommend it to all 

my ay frenda.” ’—Mrs, E. FRANK- 
HAUSER, box 305, Station C, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


























URE 


Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent toa aeons state of the system, such as 
usea. Drowsiness. Distress after 

ting, Pain in inthe Side, &c. While their most 

kkable success has been shown in curing 


~ SICK 


Bendache, yet Carter's Lirtie Liver Pits 

are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless 
who suffer from this =e 44 - =~ 
oes not end 


“ACHE 


payee apt ple ares Cage hese to where 
Our pills cure it 
while rt alec. not. 

Carter's Litrte Liver PiLis are small 
and very easy to take. One or two make 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
not gripe <p, but by their gentle action 


} use them. In at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., few York. 


Anal] Fil, Simmel) Doce, Small Price 


FOR BOSTON! 


DAILY SERVICE. 


Commencing June 25th, 1894, Steamer 
DgE.uA Couns will leave Augusta’ ati P. M., 
Hallowell at_1.30. connecting with the new 
and elegant Steamers 








sagadaho, 


Gardiner at-3 P. M., Richmond 
. 6, Popham Beach at 7, daily, (Sun- 
days excepted) ‘or Boston. 

yy will leave Lincoln’s Whert, 


Leavin 


Boston, every evening (except Sundays) at 6 
° relock’ for landings on the 

Passengers arrive at Bath in season to con- 
nect with early morni 


trates fer all porns 
on Maine Central an Lincoln 
ipo wit with steamers for Bathban and adjacent 


ta, Hallowell and Gardi- 
ner, $2.00; Richmond, $1.75; Bath, $1.50. 
Seanarocens $1.00, except for a few large 
+ ¥ Meals 50c. ‘We sell excursion tickets 
turdays, good to return the following 
Monday. at reduced rates. 
Jas. B. DRAKE, President. 
AGENTS—ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Augusta. 
Hiram Futur, Hallowell. 
W. J. Turner, Gardiner. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 








Ansets, June ZIist, ao $5,760,069.32. 
Surplus, $450. 


ba etic 


ts possived and od pipced, on interest the 


t nterect patio feoa in yak, on the 
pleat xem ast mee all taxes, 


Stee tte cecutors, 


women and OWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 









for your 


WAGONS. 


Any size you want. 








ly one | station, 
Wil | oy hall and the. agricultu 


Items of General Netws. 


As a result of the bite of a mad dog 
received a month ago, Walter E. Orcutt of 
Northampton, Mass., died the other 
night at the Pastour Institute, New York 
city. 

Prendergast must hang, after all. The 
experts have decided that he is not 
insane, and if no further diliatory pro- 
ceedings are introduced, the assassin 
must hang Friday of this week. 

The seven-year-old daughter of Charles 
Butman of Beverly, Mass., had her 
mouth and throat lacerated and her jaws 
blown in pieces by biting a dynamite cap 
Thursday evening. The child has been 
unconscious since the accident and there 
is little hope of recovery. 

Isaac Prouty & Co., of Spencer, Mass., 
boot and shoe manufacturers, who failed 
last March for over $700,000, have settled 
up dollar for dollar within three months 
and will start up their works again in 
15 days. In settlement $50,000 worth of 
stock was taken back by creditors. 

Hudson, Mass., was visited the 4th, by 
the most serious fire in the history of 
the town. It originated at 3 P. M.,ina 
amal] building near F. H. Chamberlain’s 
shoe factory, fanned by a strong. breeze, 
spread very rapidly, doing damage to the 
extent of $355,000. 


General Frederick D. Sewall of Maine, 
chief of internal revenue agents, has ten- 
dered his resignation to Commissioner 
Miller at Washington, and will probably 
be succeeded as head of the corps by 
Revenue Age ent Welborne W. Colquitt, 
brother of the late Senator from Georgia. 
General Sewall has occupied the posi- 
tion since 1868. 

Joseph W. Merriam of Atherton place, 
Egleston, Square, one of the best known 
citizens of Boston, committed suicide by 
shooting himself through the brain late 
Thursday afternoon in the rooms of the 
ane ey | Hospital, an institution of 
which he had been known as one of the 
chief and most active benefactors. Neu- 
ralgia had caused him terrible suffering, 
doubtless led to the deed. 


Alonzo Bond of Wentworth, Mass., 
one of the best known citizens of that 
town and a leading lawyer of the Com- 
monwealth, attempted suicide last week, 
at his home by shooting in the head 
twice with a revolver. One of the shots 
penetrated the brain just above the fore- 
head; the other entered the fleshy part 
of the neck back of the right ear. He 
cannot recover. 

A shocking accident occurred on the 
river Theiss near Npiroghyazi, Hungary, 
Wednesday, resulting in the loss of near- 
ly 200 lives. A ferry boat with about 
two hundred persons on board was being 
drawn across the river by means of a 
chain. The chain parted and caused a 
panic. The vessel capsized from being 
overweighted on one side. All the occu- 
pants were thrown into the river and 
most of them were drowned. 

The old depot of the New York and 
New Haven road, in New Haven, Conn., 
extending from Chapel to Woosted street, 
with a hundred feet on Union street, was 
destroyed by fire Wednesday night. 
Since 1873 the structure has been used 
asa market place. J. N. Hodsdon, a 
fruit dealer, had a large amount of fire- 
works on_hand and claims a stranger 
threw a lighted fire cracker amongst 
them, setting the fire. Ten occupants 
of the market are burned out. All are 
losers in greater or less amounts. 

Real estate belonging to the estate of 
the late P. T. Barnum, and valued at 
$857,000, has just been distributed by 
the Probate Court. C. Barnum Seeley, 
Josie B. Seeley, Marshall and Herbert B. 
Seeley get an undivided interest in over 
$325,000 worth. The property set aside 
to the estate of Julia H. Clark is worth 
over $100,000. Mrs. Helen B. Rennel! of 
New York gets about the same amount, 
and Mrs. Caroline C. Thompson of New 
York is given real estate valued at $312,- 
000. This is the final distribution dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mrs. Barnum, the re- 
mainder of the estate, about $1,500,000, 
being kept to pay her annuity of $40,000. 

Tuesday a portion of Commercial 
wharf, Boston, collasped, burying five 
men in the ruins. The schooner Jennie 
Hall, was discharging coal at the wharf 
for the International Steamship Company 
and the men were engaged in trimming 
the coal when the wharf gave way. 
Three were taken from the ruins serious- 
ly injured and sent to the hospital. The 
other two were taken out dead. The 
men were Richard D. Best, Martin Hines, 
Michael Driscoll, Philip McGrath and 
William Smith. They were precipitated 
with 300 tons of coal into the dock. 
Driscoll and Smith were taken out dead 
by the firemen. 

A fire occurred in the stables on the 
southern side of the grand stand at 
Mystic Park, Monday evening. The 
stalls were filled with inflammable 
material. When the flames were stayed, 
it was found nearly 100 stalls were de- 
stroyed and five horses burned to death. 
The horses which were in Barne 
Demorest’s stables, were: Hadley, Jr., 
(2.1544) valued at $3,500; Finimore, 
(2.2134) valued at $3,000. Richard Wil- 
son’s stables: Corazza, a promisin 
three-year-old colt, valued at $5,000 an 
—_ reen horses, Narcissa and Hoey, 

and value not ascertained. The 
~areck are insured. Loss to stables, be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000; partially in- 
sured. 

Carl Browne gave the last touch of 
absurdity to the Coxey army at Wash- 
ington, on the Fourth, by impersonating 
Liberty, in a red, white and blue bunt- 
ing dress, and a light flaxen wig, with 
a clean-shaven face, in a comical cere- 
mony near the Peace monument at the 
western entrance to the Capitol Park. 
They went through the Indicrous cere- 
mony of personating ‘“‘the Death of 
Liberty.”’ Several flags were borne in 
the ranks, and many of the old and 
familiar transparencies. There were 
two new ones, one of which read, 
“Habeas = is slaughtered in Wash- 
ington,”’ and the other, ‘‘Frea speech, 
franchise and free assemblage is not 
permitted in Washington, D. C.” 

The other evening, at West Chester, 
Penn., two tramps waylaid Miss Lizzie 
Painter, and one of them. received a 
pistol bullet in hisarm. Miss Painter, 

who is a music teacher, was driving 
from the home of one of her scholars to 
Hopewell. In the lonely part of the 
road, a man, evidently a tramp, jumped 
out from the roadside, and commanded 
her to get out of the wagon. For an 
answer Miss Painter rai a revolver 
and fired. With acry of pain the man 
dropped his hold on the horse, with a 
bullet in his wrist. At this moment 
another man ran out to catch the horse 
and the young woman fired at hint 
also, but missed. The animal became 
fri htened, and rushed down the road 

ore the second man could stop it. 

Fire broke out at 6.30 Thursdhy eve- 
ning on the roof of the terminal station 

World’s Fair grounds at: Chi 
A strong breeze was blowing and 
flames spread quickly to the Bere dng 
tion, electricity and mining buildings 
and machinery hall. The fire gained 
great headway before the department 
arrived. Six large structures which 
formed the boundaries of the court of 
honor were totally destroyed. The 
buildings destroyed were th minal 
administration, mdnufactures, 
electricity and mining buildi ings. machin- 
buildi: 
The art gallery re-christened the Fie d 
Columbia museum and the government 
buildings were saved, with the minor 














buildings south of machinery hall and 
the agricultural building. There is no 
doubt that the fire wasincendiary, set by 
those engaged in the gigantic strike. 
One man was killed and one injured dur- 
ing the fire. 








ACCIDENTS. 

During the glorification participated 
in over the electric road, in Skowhegan, 
the boys got hold of some of the rockets 
to assist, and in shooting, them off one 
went into the crowd, a pieee of which 
struck young Thos. Dean in the eye, as 
a result of which he is to lose the sight 
of it 

Mark Ward of North Searsport, had a 
very narrow escape from a runaway 
horse. His foot caught in the wheels, 
but his shoe came off letting his foot 
out. He thinks a big shoe saved a 
broken leg, if not his life. 

Joseph Petra of West Sullivan, breaker 
for Crabtree & Havey, had one foot 
badly crushed last week by the slipping 
of a stone. 

Eben Files of Caribou, while engaged 
in moving a mowing machine, Friday, |} 
had the misfortune to stick one of the 
—_ fingers nearly through his left 


Daniel Hasty, a man employed on 
Mayor Baxter’s building, now in process 
of construction on Congress street, Port- 
land, was badly injured Friday after- 
noon, by falling through one of the 
floors. Mr. Hasty went up a ladder 
which was used to go from one floor to 
another, and for some reason the ladder 
was taken away, and Hasty, thinking it 
was in place, started to step on it, and 
before he discovered the mistake fell to 
the floor below. 

William Dorward, while stowing hay 
in his barn on the Portland road, Saco, 
Tuesday, fell from a mow and broke his 
back. He cannot recover. 

FIRES IN MAINE, 

Thursday morning the Indian Point 
ice house, in Phipsburg, was burned to 
the ground. How the fire started is un- 
known, but as there was no ice in the 
building at that time a loss of but about 
$5,000 was suffered. This is the plant 
in which W. B. Mussenden and several 
other Bath gentlemen were formerly 
interested. W. B. Olys owned one-qurter 
of the property. Insured. 

Deering Brothers’ slaughter house and 
ice house at Saco caught fire from a 
spark from a chimney, Wednesday after- 
noon, and was burned. Loss, $2,000; 
insurance, $1,700. 

Fire, Sunday, destroyed D. G. Wood's 
store, occupied by H. C. Jackson, Con- 

ational chapel and Miss Mary Cros- 
well’s house, at Mercer, occupied by Ed 
Willard, his wife having a dry goods and 
millinery store in one room. 

Allen Nelson’s buildings, half a mile 
from Bridgewater Corner, were burned at 
1 o’clock A. M., Monday, also two horses 
and two hogs. The furniture was part- 
ly saved. Loss, $3500; partially insured. 

Brewster Burgess & Co.’s lumber and 
box mill at Curtis Corner was burned, 
Friday. Loss, about $1090. 

During a thunder shower at noon 
Saturday, lightning struck a barn of Wil- 
liam Preble one and one-half miles from 
Madison village and it was burned with 
hay, farming tools, two horses and car- 
riages, etc. The loss is estimated at ten 
or twelve hundred dollars; insured. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Century strikes into the summer 
season in the July number with the 
beginning of novelettes by Marion Craw- 
ford and Mrs. Burton Harrison. Mr. 
Crawford’s story is entitled, ‘‘Love in 
Idleness: a Fortnight at Bar Harbor.”’ 
The characters are New York people, 
and are strongly contrasted, and there is 
some lively and entertaining love-making 
at the very start. Mrs. Harrison's 
story, “A Bachelor Maid,” with draw- 
ings by Wiles, opens in New York city, 
and deals with the aspirations of a 
young woman to whom the conven- 
tionalities of family life are somewhat 
irksome. A third novelette, Mr. John 
Fox, Jr.’s ‘Cumberland Vendetta” 
reaches its second part, and takes on a 
tragic character, as the illustrations by 
Mr. Loeb suggest. The short stories of 
the number are ‘“‘Her Mother’s Success,” 
by Viola Roseboro, with pictures by 
Sterner, the characters being for the 
most part a traveling company of actors; 
‘“‘An Unexpected Legacy,” by Alice Tur- 
ner, and illustrated by W. L. Metcalf, re- 
lating the adventures of two old ladies 
who have come into a fortune and go to 
Boston to spend it. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


At the Saco Congregational Church 
last week, occurred the ordination of its 
pastor, Rev. Philip H. Moore, a graduate 


of Bowdoin College in the class of °94, 
and his classmate, Mr. Ncrman McKin- 


noa. 
Y| Rev. G. Staff of Fitchburg, Mass., is in 


Aroostook at present holding a series of 
meetings at the Free Mission church, and 
different school houses in New Sweden. 

There were baptized at what is known 
as Greenwood City, Franklin county, by 
Rev. A. K. Bryant, on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, 18 converts, the result of the 
revival work of last winter of the Rev. 
A. K. Bryant and the Rev. Miss Minard 
of West and North Paris. 

Recently eleven persons were baptized 
at South Montville by Rev. W. H. Fultz, 
and united with the church. 

The Universalist Grove meeting will be 
held at Canton, August 5th. 

Rev. F. E. Barton has resigned the 
pastorate of the Universalist church at 
Mechanic Falls. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


An abstract of the Meteorological Ob- 
servations taken at the Maine State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, for the month of June, 1894: 


Lat, 44° 54! 2" N. Lon. 68° 40! 11" W. 
Altitude above the sea, 129 feet. 





1894. 1893. 

Mean temperature. . 60°.9 64°. 
um - - 17th, 88°.0 84°.0 
Minimum i‘: 13th, 37°.0 39°.1 


Mean of warmestday 16th’ 71°.3 2lst, 73°.7 
ean of coldest aay, Ist, 42°.5 ist, bers 


.59 51 
2.90 in. 2.69 in. 
Direction AND Force or Winps. 
Eo aN 1 28; 8. W. & S.,.92; S.E. 


&E & 
12:8. W.&8, -55; 8.E. 


a ee 
ak Te NER N.. 


1894. 1893. 
Moon eight of barometer aine- &@ 

a0 eshSOnSb Cécee ‘ .906 
Maximum height of barom- 

eter in inches........... 30.145 30.130 
imum height of barom- 

eter in inches........... 29.319 29.673 
Mean humidity of the at- 

CN a 5b cAca kc cdenee 81 .79 





The Assignee’s sale of real estate be- 
longing to the insolvent estate-of David 
F. Guptill of Winslow, (advertised in 
last week's Farmer) will take place at 
W. C. Philbrook’s office, in Waterville, 
Saturday, July 14, at 10 o’clock A. M. 





Brains are just as necessary as brawn 
on the farm. Ten hours of well planned 
work is worth more than sixteen hours 
without plans. Sit in the shade and 
plan so that you can make every step 
count. 





Iowa’s hay crop will not be more than 
50 per cent.of the average. But there 
will be plenty of fodder east. 





Real 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 





Che Markets. 
REPORT OF WATERTOWN “AND BRIGHTO! ON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer 
Live Stock Yarps, July 10, 1894. 








3 & & g 
Maine Drovers. » 2 $6COU 
= C 
= 2 2 = 
AT BrigHTon. 
F. 1 it Wardwell, 32 25 
Taterook, 27 76 75 
oot Bos 
rs, 6 
D. W. Bragdon, ‘ 12 
B. Libby, 7 
H. M. Lowe, s 
W. W. Hall, 45 66 
Libyy Co., 63 86 
L. W. Pendexter, 26 
E. W. Smith, 66 
J. H. Gilman, 4 24 23 
Vinton & Yeaton, 30 
Thompson & Hanson, 16 53 
Others, * ¢ 51 17 
; At’ SOMERVILLE. 
Ed. Sargent, "20 19 10 ‘+40 
Ar WaTERTOWN, 
H.A f- Wileex, wa 612 40 
t J. Co 4 1 20 
C. Wilkins 10 9 
C. P. yon3yT ‘17 27 70 
Wood &E Bidwell, 35 70 200 35 
W. F. Wallace, 75 55 10 25 


THE AGGREGATE oF LIVE SrTock ar 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 5136; sheep, 22,153; hogs, 

11,106; calves, 2681; horses, 446. 
CATTLE Exports ror OLD ENGLAND. 

The movement in export cattle for 
the week amounted to 2981 head. An 
advance of 1!¢c. per lb., and sales are 
now at 9'¢c., estimated dressed weight. 

How WE Founp THE MARKET. 

This has been an exciting week 
amongst cattle men. It was thought 
that stock could not come from the west, 
but it does somehow, and exporters had 
all they wanted, and arrivals of 5,100 
and over show what can be done in a 
case of emergency, but prices could not 
stand the heavy supply and were reduced 
on cattle 144 to 44 cent per pound. Sales 
at 3@5',5 cents live weight. 

There was an overwhelming supply of 
sheep and lambs, almost enough, if not 
quite, for two weeks. The net prices on 
sheep unchanged. Old sheep 2@4 cents; 
lambs, 3@6c. 

For fat hogs the market has improved 
on such as came from the eastand north. 
Country dealers say they have made a 
little money, sales at 7144@7\éc, dresved 
weight. 

Veal calves in good demand, with 
2,681 head on the market. Quality was 
good and many were sold at 4c advance. 
It seemed like old times at the market 
yards to have heavy arrivals to unload. 
Sales at 2@6c per lb. 

The milch cow market remains in 
much the same position as last week. 
Trade fair and prices fairly sustained. 
We quote good milch cows at $40@48; 
common, $20@38; fancy cows $50@65. 

The arrivals were such as to relieve 
the market of the heavy pressure and 
sales of the light arrivals were somewhat 
satisfactory. Common grades $60@100; 
fair to good horses $115@150; nice 
grades for gentlemen’s driving and draft 
$160@275. 

Live Poultry—A trifle over one ton 
received, with old hens at 10c., spring 
chickens at 162sc. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

D. W. Bragdon sold two fancy three 
years old steers of 2950 Ibs. at 5l¢c., 
live weight. S. H. Wardwell sold five 
milch cows at $35@45; 25 veal calves of 
125 lbs. at 44sec. J. M. Philbrook sold 11 
milch cows and springers at $36 a head. 
W. W. Hall & Son sold eight milch cows 
and springers at $40a head. Libby Co. 
had a fair number of milch cows at $25 
@50. Calves were sold at last week’s 
rates, 

REMARES. 

This has been rather an exciting week 
with live stock dealers, whether to start 
in all the stock they could collect at 
short notice, with the chances of making 
a cent a pound advance in price, or to 
move cautiously. It was certain that as 
soon as railroad traffic with the West 
was resumed that stock from that sec- 
tion in large numbers will be rushed in. 


solicitation of butchers, and landed their 
stock at market late last week, and re- 
ceived a boom in price. Strikes are not 
generally of long duration when in any 
way connected with the transportation 
of stock and provisions by railroads. 
Prices to-day dropped off, to lower rates 
than last week, by 44@'gc. lb. Too many 
cattle for butchers to handle. 

LaTE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST 

WEDNESDAY. 

This day belng the Fourth of July it 
is needless to say that the market was 
slimly attended, and devoid of interest. 
A few stragglers found their way to the 
yerds. Some through curiosity, but the 
buying was next to nothing. Such dealers 
as W. F. Wallace, Dennison & Rogers, 
Wm. Scollans, Connors Bros., W. E. 
Hayden and others, were in the yards 
with a few cows, but they wished they 
were at home, instead of waiting for 
customers to turn up. Country dealers 
who stayed at home were the most sen- 
sible and fortunate.. A few veal calves 
changed hands from $2@$5 a head 





Bostox, July 10, 1894. 

The markét for flour is dull and prices 
are nominally unch . "We quote fine 
and superfine- at “ $2 10@$255; ex- 

seconds at $2: 15; win- 

wheat patents at $3 30@$3 85; 

wheat, clears and straights, 

290@$8 35; spring wheat patents 

at $3 85@$440; Minnesota bakers’, clears 

and straights, at $2 2 90. These 

quotations include jobbers’ and millers’ 

prices. Rye flour is firm at $2 05@$3 
19 per bbL 

Corn meal is quiet with sales at 
$1 00 per bag, and barrel meal at $2 15 
$2 20 for choice kiln-dried. Oat meal 
rules quiet, and quote cut at $6 
=e 55, and rolled and ground at $5 

15. 

Grarin—The grain market is very dull, 
but firm. Corn on the track is held at 
524¢c., and in transit Chicago No. 2 
yellow was quoted at 52'¢@52%jc.; No. 
3 yellow at 5214., and No. 2 corn at 52c. 
per bush. Oats were very quiet, with 
60c. asked for average clipped on the 
spot and offerings of supplies in transit 
at 58c. per bush. Not until the railroad 
troubles are settled will the market as- 
sume its normal condition, as buyers 
will not dare at present to purchase grain 
for shipment from the West. 

Millfeed—The market is firm. Bran 
sells at $00@$15 50 for spring, 
with winter at $17@I17 25 r ton. 
a range from $1625 00 for 

spring, with winter at $17 75 

18 00 per ton in sacks. Winter 
mixed feed at $1775 in large sacks. 
Red dog flour is firm at $1775 per 
ton. Cottonseed meal sells at $23 50 
per ton, to arrive. 





at $15 per ton. 


Some dealers responded to the earnest || 


| For rye straw $14@14 50 
is quoted, and oat straw is dull at $8@ 
at per ton. 

Butter is in “smaller receipt and the 
market is “es _ Best fresh creameries 
in small lots, 2 6214¢c; western cream- 
ery, extra, 1844@ Bibe. first 15@lic; imi- 
tation creamery, 14@15c; factory, 12@ 
14c; northern creamery extra, 1914@20c; 
northern dairy, 16@17ec; eastern creamery 
extra, 18@18c1s. These prices are for 
round lots. 

The strike has not influenced the 
cheese market to any great extenr, but 
Ohio flats were well sold up and _ prices 
were firmer at 744 to 734 cents. Somo 
receivers thought they would get 8 cents 
for extras this week. Northern ranged 
from 816 to 9 cents, and the outside was 
considered a moderate figure for finest 
lots, in view of the prices paid in the 
country. The weather is more favorable 
for movements, and dealers are a little 
more disposed to take hold, though gen- 
eral trade is still quiet. There is not 
much demand from exyorters. 

Beef is actually dull, the high prices 
having stopped trade. Quotations are 
nominally unchanged, though rather 
ne easy: Choice to ag steers 10@ 
t0léc.; prime, 83;@9c. ; 8@8 ec. ; 
light, Te; extra wih, hinge 13%@ 
14c.; good, 12@13c.; light, 10@10%¢e. ; ; 
heavy fores, 644@7c.; light, 
backs, 7@Be. : rattles, 5'4@6\4c.; 
chucks, 4@6c. ; rounds, 10@11c. ; ; rumps 
and loins, 14@1 7c. ; . short ribs, 10@14c; 
loins, 12@19c. 

Muttons are steady, though the supply 
is better than early in the week. There 
is a full supply of veals, with the Rees 
a little easier. Spring lambs, 12@14c, 
as to quality; choice to fancy fall lambs, 
9@l1l1c; good to choice, 8@9c; common 
to good, 7@8c; poor to ordinary, 7c; 
yearlings, 8@9c; muttons, 8@9c; choice 
heavy Brightons, 9@10c; choice eastern 
veal, 9@10c; common to good, 7@8c; 
Brightons and fancy, 10@10'c. 

Domestic white beans are scarce and 
firm at $195 to $2 per bushel. The 
stock in New York State is said to be 
about exhausted. Dealers are working 
on foreign grade, which are in fair sup- 
ply and selling at $1 80 to 1 85 per bush. 
Choice yellow eyes command $2 45 to 
$2 50 and red kidneys $2 60 to $2 75. 

Potatoes are firmer, and about 25c. per 
bbl. higher. Good to choice are quoted 
at $1.75@$2, with fair to good at $1.50@ 
$1.75. 

Eggs are slightly firmer, with the sup- 
ply rather small; Eastern fancy fresh, 
19@2Ie. ; Eastern fresh, 16@18c.; Michi- 
gan, 15@16c.; Western, 14@15c.; South- 
ern, 13@14e. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNEsDAY, July 11. 
APPLES —$3.00@34.00 per bbl. 
BEANS—Pea beans $2 
Eyes $2 25. 
BuTreER—Ball butter 12 to 
Creamery 22 @ 25c. 
CHEESE—Factory 





Yellow 


25; 
15c. 
and domestic new 


Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 13@14 per dozen. 

FLouR—St. Louis $3 75@$4 00; Patent 
$4 00@$4 50. 

Grain—Corn 50v; oats 42c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Hay—Loose $12@15; pressed $18@20. | ' 

STRAW—$7 75@$8.00 

HipEsS AND SKINs—Cow hides, 3c, 
dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 44¢c; bulls 
and stags, 2'¢c. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

LARD—Tierce 814; in tins 10c., pure 
compound lard, 6i@ie. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SHorts—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 10c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14'¢c; fowls, 
12@14c; chickens, 15@17c; turkeys 12 to 
13c. Spring lambs, 11@12c; veals, 6@7c; 
round hog, 6c. 
PropucEe—Potatoes, 90c per bushel; 
new cabbages, 2'¢c. per Ib.; new beets, 
5c. per lb.; new turnips, 3c. per lb. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, July 11. 
AppLes—Evaporated, 15'44@l6c. per 
b. 


BuTTER—16@l7c. for choice family; 
creamery, 19@20c. 
Breans—Pea, $2 10@2 15; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 45@2 55. 
CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
10'g@1l1c; N. Y. Factory, 10'¢@1lc. 
FLour—Superfine, $2 75@$2 95; Spring 
X and XX, $3 00@3 10; Roller Michigan, 
$3 3 50; St. Leuis Winter Patents, 
$3 25@4 00. 
Fiso—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box, 14@19c; Mackerel, 
shore, $14 00@I18 C0. 
Grain—Corn, bag lots, 50@52c; oats 
46@48c; cotton seed, car lots, $23 00@ 
2400; cotton seed, bag lots, $26 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $17 
18 00; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 
20 00; middlings, car lots, $1800@19 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 6144@7%c per ib.; 
per tub, 644@7%c; pail, 104 {@11.% 
PoraTors—N ew, $2.25 $2. 50 per bbl. 
PRovisions— Fowl, 12@l14c.; spring 
go 20@25c.; turkeys, 14@16c.; 
gs, 15@17c. ; extra beef, $9 50@$9 75; 
ms backs, $17 00@$17 50; clear, a 00 
Tr. 50; hams, 12@13c; covered, 13@14 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEpDNEspDay, July 11. 
AppLes—Choice strung, per 








lb.; choice sliced, 10@12c. 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $2 2 10 per 
bush.; hand picked $2 40. 

ButTrER—Best, 14@l15c per lb.; fair to 
good, 12@13c. 

Eees—12@13c per doz. 

Cuerrse--Best factory, per lb., (new 


aa best dairy, per lb., (new) 12 
13c 


Provisions—Pork, round hog, per !b., 

64%@i7c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
RAIN—Oats, prime country, 48c. 

Hay—Best loose, $12 00. 

Corn—60c; meal, 56c. 

PoTaTOES—$2.75@3.00. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, July 10. 

The Cattle market—The situation at 
the stock yard unchanged; the few cat- 
tle and sheep driven in were snapped up 
at good prices for local consumption; 

of prices said to be $2@5 50 for 
cattle, $5 25@5 75 for hogs, $2@5 for 
prone $4@5 50 for spring lambs 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New York, July 10. 








New 4’s reg., 11344 
New 4's coup., 11344 
United States 2’s reg., 96 
Central Pacific 1sts, 10014 
Denver & R. G, Ists, 113 
Erie 2ds, 72 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 

Oregan Nav..1sts, ‘ 101 
Kansas Pacific Ists, 10346 








The mackerel seiners on the eastern 
coast are having fine luck, and making 


Hlarried. 


In Abbot Vill 
of Guilford, to 
Sangervilie. 

Iu Athens, June 30, Sherman A. Hathorn of 
Solon, to Miss Carrie’ A. Wade of Athens 

In Alua, June 26, Ernest B. Weeks of Jeffer- 
son, to Miss Addie M. Averill of Alina. 

In Belfast, July 3, John Yeaton to Miss Ida 
Haskell, both of Knox 

In Bluehill, June 27, William Norman 

inckley to Miss Margaret Eva Marks, both 
of Bluehill. 

In China, July 3, by Rey. A. H. Jones, Forest 
M. Worthing of Palermo, to Miss Hattie T. 
Davis of Albion. 








‘e, June 26, Charles S. Hall 
iss Hattie M. Simpson of 





In Cambridge, Mass., June 26, Ninian C. 
Tate of Boston, to Miss Georgianna Wood- 
ward of C¢ ambridge, both formerly of Ells 


worth, Maine. 
In Cherrytield, June 25, George R Davis to 
Mrs. Belinda 8. Miliner, both of Cherry field. 
In Caribou, June 23, William Langley to 
Miss Mary Tilley, both of Caribou, 
In Deer isle, June 24, George W. Davis to 
Miss Rosa L, Marshall, hoth of Deer Isle. 
In Denmark, June 23, Ernest Gilman to Miss 
Ada Tibbetts 
In Eureka, Cal., June 21, George Lester 
Allen of Eureka, Cal,, to Miss Florence V. 
MacKenzie of Eastport. Maine 
In Ellsworth, July 3, Peter Fortier of Old 
Town. to Miss Mary E. Donevan of Ellsworth. 
In Farmington, ¢ ao 28, Frank Barker Lee 
of Aura — to Miss Florence Evelyn Horne 
of Ha 
In Foxcroft, May 24, John Akerley to Miss 
bina Murray. 
In Gott’s Island, June 19, Albert E. Dorr of 
pevems, to Miss Carrie L. Springer of 


in Great Works, July 3, Loren B. Steeves 
to Miss Lillle M. Berryment, both of Old fown. 

oh pederscs, June 25, Sheridan Hodgkins 

stig Ge rtrude A. Meserve, both of Jefferson. 

— ingtield, June 27, Sumner Wyman to 
Miss Jennie May French, both of Kingfield. 

In Lubec, June 21, Lewis Comstock to Miss 
Lizzie McKay; June 23, Albert Pike to Miss 
Lens \Appleby all of Lubec 

In M ias, June 17, M. C. Priest of Boston 
to Miss Grartoge Ella, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. ; June 23, Chas. H. Eldridge of 
Haliowell, ‘to Miss Lettie M. Larrabee of 
Machiasport. 

In Montville, June 21, Ralph W. Howard to 

iss Laura McLean, both of Montville. 

In Madison, July 1, Wm. Z. Bullen to Miss 
Bret n M. man, both of New Sharon. 

Y pad Aye a July i. David Jeffers to 
both of New V ah 

Mrs. a7 dunes SO, Hubert E. Turner to 
Miss Mary Dodge. 

In North Monmouth, June 23, E. E. Walker 
to Miss Josie A. Lindsay, both of North Mon- 
mouth. 

In New Sharon, June 23, Zaccheus A. Dyer 
of New Sharon to Mrs. Affia Bradford of 
Chesterville. 

In Orland, June 30, George H. Blaisdell to 
Mrs. Hattie E. Perkins, bot a of Orland. 

n Perry, June 27, Frank Woodbury of 

runswick, to Miss Nellie M. name of Perry. 

n Portsmouth H., June 28, Chas. H. 
prinson to Miss Rebecca’ B. Burgess, both of 

ath 

In _ May 28, Riley Burgess to Miss 
Annie Bennett, both of Searsmont; My, 72; 29, 
Charles E. Gibson of Nerth Conway, 

iss Anme F. Sheehy of Portland; June . 
Jas. H. Canni We to Miss Elizabeth P. 
Underwood, both of Boston; June 25, 

Yhas. V. Fitneorala to Miss Alice E. Mulhone, 
both of Boston; June 27, Luther Goddis to 
Miss Gertrude Morrissey, both of Boston; 
June 27, Robert L, Allen to Miss Georgia G. 
Gee, both of Portland. 

In Rockland, June 28, James E. Over to 
Miss Sarah J. Jameson, both of Rockland. 

In Skowhegan, July 1, Marcellus Freeman 
to Mrs. Ellen Williams, both of Cornville; 
June 30, Henry Cosley to Miss Mabel Tozier, 
both of Bingham. 

In South Montville, June 27, A. 8. Rowe to 
Miss Ella E. 

In Searsmont, 3 & 25, 
to Mrs. Amanda E. 

In Waldoboro, July 3 © Veenend G. Poland of 
Muscongus Island, to Miss Belle M. Storer of 
Waldoboro; July 2, Emery E. Genthner to 
Miss Alice M. Genthne T both of Waldoboro. 

In Wiscasset, June 27, Elden P. Munsey to 
Miss Rosa E. ¢ voftin. both of Wiscasset. 

In Waldo, June 26, T. Norman Pearson, M. 
D., of Morrill, to Miss Lilla M. Hatch of Waldo. 


Crockett, both of Liberty. 
Arad H. Mahoney 


In Winthrop, June 23, Henry Woodward to 
Miss Mary J. Bre agdon, both of Winthrop. 

In West spankin June 20, Herbert D. 
Grindle to Miss Lettie May Alexander, both 


of Sullivan. 


Died. 


Betsey McFarland, 


In this city, July 4, Mrs. 
widow of the late Elijah McFarland, aged 70 
years, 5 months. 

In this city, July 4, of heart disease, Geo. B. 
Foster, aged 60 years. 

In Auburn, July 4, Mrs. Sarah Smith, wife 
of 5. 8. Smith, aged 60 years, 11 months. 

In Bluehill, June 26, Mrs. Phebe J. Wil 
liome. aged 68 ye ars, 6 months. 


1 Belfast, July 2, Humphrey N. Lancaster, 

ed 85 years. 
n Boston, July 2, Mrs. Rebecca A. Sanborn, 
daughier of the late Dr, William Gallupe, 


aged 53 years, 6 months. 

n Brunswick, June 14, Elizabeth E. Smith, 
aged 77 years; July 4, Geo. E, Corliss, agec 
44 years, 11 months. 


In Bath, June 29, Mrs. Urana F., wife of 
Charles T. Bailey, aged 62 years, 10 months. 
aan Burnham, July 1, Mrs. Abby Dyer, aged 

5 years, 7 months. 

"in Be Imont, June 30, Hattie M, Clark, aged 
22 years, 2 2? months. 

In Bev erly, Mass., June 21, Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Patterson, aged 64 years, 11 months. 

In Bucktield, June 30, Mrs. Mary J. Hersey, 
age od 77 years. 

n Bangor, June 30, David C, Newton, aged 
68 years, 9 months; July 1, Mary Adams, 
wife of William H. Kirkpatrick, aged 53 
years, 2 months. 


In Bass Harbor, June 28, Bessie May, only 


child of Mr. ma Mrs. William C. Baldwin, 
ed 4 month 
n Cornville, July 2, Abel C. French, aged 


84 years, 3 months. 

In Cumberland, July 1, Richard O. Conant, 
aged 66 years, 3 months. 

In Damariscotta Mills, July 1, Mrs. Alma 
years, 9 months. 


Jones, aged 48 . 
une 27, George;Perkins, aged 


In Denmark, « 
90 years. 

In Deer Isle, June 29, John Thurston, aged 
52 years, 6 months. 

In Eastport, June 28, Daniel Me0 urdy, aged 
22 years, 11 months; June 28, Frank, son of 
James W. and Laura Logan, aged 3 years, 3 
months. 

In East Machias, July 1, Alogzo Arustreng. 
of 52 years; July 1, Mrs. Almira e 
Loring Holmes, aged 35 yoars, 5 months. 

In East Benton, June 27, William E. Pres- 

ton, aged about 60 years. 

In Freedom, July 1, Annie L. Bryant, aged 
18 years, 6 months. 

In Farmington, June 30, C. W. Stoddard, 
aved 40 years, 1 month; July 2, Mrs. Belinda 
Knowlton, aged 98 years, 9 months: duly 2, 
me D., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
N. Marcue, aged 9 months. 

In Hartford, June 22, Stephen E. Irish, aged 
68 years 

3 Hebron, June 24, Mrs. Mary Whitman. 
In Livermore, June 23, oe Goding, 
ed 60 years. 

n Long Island, June 30, Henry W. Cush 
in  sacod 78: years, 5 months. 


Grass ; S~- 17, Susan 
Allen; June 24, Gee A. Case, aged 36 years, 


3 months. Let 

In Leeds, June 25, Mrs. s M., wife of 
Jacob Borneman, formerly sy Waldoboro, 
ed 69 years. 

n Los Angeles, Cal., June 28, Mrs. Louisa 


Houlton, Me., aged 71 years, 3 months. 
‘ vane 29, Josiah Freeman Davis, 


Mrs. —— Caley. 4 years, 4 months. 
In Old Orchard, June 80, Grace Go, gals only 


daughter of the late A. A. Bennett of P 
land, aged 16 years. 

In Orono, Jay 1, John W. Mayo, aged 80. 

In Portland, July 1, Mrs. Mary B., wife of 
Augustus G. We »ber, ed 20 years, 10 
months ; "4%. » Mrs. Matilda J., wife of 
Richard .% aged 41 years, 3 months; 
July 3, denied odaughtar of . Soy om 
Louise M uly 
Ethel Henrietta, renild of John . and Saltanc 
Henni nD, year, 5 months; July 4 
Frank rter, oa sén of Arthur R. an 


Annie 4. Glenn d 5 months; July 4, Mrs, 
Rosa Ida, wife mot Mr. Pike, 36 years, 7 
ee July 3, Nathaniel Greenleaf Cum- 


min years, 1 month; July 2, Mrs. 
Ella x a of Jos. F. Marston, aged 45 
yen 8 months. 
mouth, pias. June 25, Edward 


l 
Perry 0 Winter Harbor, Me., aged 26 years. 
ot eee, July 3, Mrs. Martha Wells, aged 


ned at Redsvene, N. H., July 1, while 
. Ralph M., son of D. 1 a and 
jase of Deering, Me., aged 15 years 

and ‘ months. 

in Raymond, June 29, Rodney McFarland, 


= “1 ~ Swan's I Island, F 27, Alexander H. 
Taylor, aged about 35 years. 
In + Stephen, June’ 22, George M. Porter, 





It is important tv keep the liver and 
kidneys in good condition. Hood’s sarsa- 


parilla is the remedy for invigorating 
these organs. 





Their gentle action and good effect on 
the system really make them a perfect 
pill. They please those who use thent. 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills may well be 








Hay—The market is quiet. The best 
sells at $17 per ton, and common is quiet 


big hauls. 


M. Blake, widow of the late E. C. Blake of & 


Bath. but not for Rocklan 


GRANGE NEWS NEWS AND Notes, tas 


—Piscataquis Pomona‘ Grange met 
Pleasant River Grange, Milo, Thuy ‘i 
June 2ist. We were cordially Welc, i md 
and everything was done to » a 
visiting members as ¢ omfortable” 
happy as they could be. Prof <.. 
was present and gave a short talk in + 
forenoon. After the recess f, r 
we listened to Bro. Stetson avain 
took for his topic, ‘ 


“The pat ~ 
future; 
tions; 


his buildings and hom, 

his dress, and its adaptat 

cation, and its progress: 
with the 

the 


church, and ation 
Grange and its so iabilities g~ 
was listened to with much interes: 
every one present could but fee} 
they were benefitted by it. Siste; I 
Hobbs reada c arefully prepared 
on “‘Luck, or Perseverence.”’ 
Sister Elsie Sherburn. The 
discussion, “How shall we 
farms pay better and become more ate 
tractive to the young?” was disc seed 
by Bros. Daggett and Herrick. 
reading by Sister B. F. Manter 
by Hattie Ayer. This closed the exer- 
cises of the day, and we left for « ur 
homes glad in our hearts for the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, which prin, gs 
so many of our farmers and their wives 
together for such profitable meetings 
Mrs. B. 8. AYER, Se, y, 

—Resolutions of respect presented by 
Victor Grange, Fairfield, on the death of 
sister Mildred Webb, who died at 0jq 
Orchard, June 23. 

Whereas, The death angel has 
tered our midst and severed another lin k 4 
the fraternal chain that binds us by removir 
our beloved sister, Mildred Webb: “ 

Resolved, That by her death Victor Gr; ange 
has lost a loving member, Her quiet, genial 
manner won the hearts of all who were so for 
tunate asto know her. We shall miss her re. 
= influence and shall ever have ple asant 

happy memories of our acquaintance 
with her. 

Resolved, That while we deeply « ore 
our loss, we must not forget to e xtend 4 our 
heartfelt sympathy tothe afflicted husband 
also her friends and the community. w he | b 


his 


its ins 


and 
that 
Paper 
Song by 


topic for 
make our 


Select 
Song 


her er happy disposition won her many f: is 
who will long cherish her friendship “and 
memory. 

“Peaceful be thy silent slumber, 

Peaceful in thy grave so low; 

‘hou no more will join our number 


Thou no more our songs wil! know 


Yet again we hope to meet thee, 
When the day of life is fled; 


Then in heaven with joy togreet thee 
here no farewell tear is shed.’ 
Resolved, That in love and respect we have 


our chs arter draped, alsosthat a copy of th« 
resolutions be sent to the husband of the 4 
ceased sister, a copy placed on our records 
and a copy to the Maine Farmer for publica. 
tion, 

Mrs. HELEN M. BowMAN, 

- Mrs. Mary A. Bowman,} Committ 
Mrs. LortTiz e Hotway.) 


—Capital Grange has leased Golden 
Cross Halland will commence regular 
sessions there the first Saturday in Aug- 


ust. Already there are renewed signs of 
activity, applications for membershi p 
having been received at the last sessi: 


Friday evening Lecturer Twitchell sj 
on *‘Home and Farm life in New Bruns- 
wick,”’ 


A Bridgewater genius has inve nted a 
substitute for the wind mill. The s 
Herald describes the machine as a tall 
framework surmounted by a. sail 
stretched at a small angle from the 
izontal with a combination of long arms 
suggesting the idea of a flying 
Mr. E. Milliken, the inventor, 
sponds readily to a light wind with power 
sufficient to work any pump, and that 
cost is merely nominal. 


It takes a man to talk 


woman to practice it. 


dot fii LINIMENT 


produces an incre: ase of vital ¢ ac tivity in the syst 
wt preventing and « 
by the late Dr. A. J« shneo mn. 
for nearly a ce ontury. Trust what time has endor 

Tt Cures Croup, Cclds, Sore Throat, Cram gant Paiss, 

Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera } I 7 
matic Pains, Neuralgia, Lame Baok, Stiff Jc inte St 
Illustrated Book free. Pr % cents, six $2.00. Sold 
by all druggists 1. 8. JONNS IN & CO., Boston, M 


machine 


Says it re 


economy i) 





“Best Liver Pill Made.” 


Parsons’ Pills 


Positively cures Billousness and Sick headache, 


liver and bowel complaints, They expel al! im; 
from the blood De icate women find great relief from 
ie them. Price, S cts.; five $1.00, Pamphlet f 

8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston Mase 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect July Ist, 1894 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, |! |, 
A. M., 1.00, 1.20 t11.00 P. M., via Brunswick 
—~ Augusta, and 1.25 P. M., via Lewiston 
p ppnrep ; leave Brunswick, 1.49 and 
2.30 P. M., 112.20 A. M., (night); leave Bath, 
, and 112.09 Midnight ; leave Lewis- 
2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston 
upper) and t11.20 P.M.; leave Gardiner, 
2.30, 3.28 P. M., 11.23 A M.: leave Augusta, 
2.46, 3. iw P. Leave Skow- 
h M.; ieave Waterville 2.:' A 
M., C 48 (mixed, 3.24, 4.30 P. M. 
FO ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO 
aan Bangor 5.00 A. M. and 17.30 As aM. 
ene 





ton, 
se 


leave r for Elisworth and Mt. 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 5.15 and 6.50 A.M 
3.15 and 5.00 P. M.; for Bucksport 7.20 


A. M., 1.45 and 7.0 P.M. 
A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.05 P. M., tor Lewiston and Farmingtoo 
Evening trains leaye Portland at 5.10 P. M 
= Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick. Bat 
Aggu usta, and Waterville. 

e mid-day trains connect for Rocklat 


Farmington. Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
North Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter 
Dover anc Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 
trains rar every night between Boston an¢ 


Bango: and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns 
wick for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting at 
unction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
onday mornings and for fast, Dexter 
ona od Duckspert, crenpting S Sunday mornings 
PORTLAN IN, and 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P.M. daily, 
excepting Tis AM. 8.30 P at 7.15 P.M.; leave 
eultor, 7.1 Lt leave St 
. 7.35 AM., leave Vance 
boro, 12.15 A. M. .; leave Bar 
M., 10.30 A. M., 


4.10, 8.15 
P. M., beeen 5.40 A. M.; leave Ellsworth, 
11.48 A. M 5.36. P 


‘9.32 M., and 
. : ; leave Bucksport, bt 0. 
.M., 4.25 P. M’; leave Bangor 17.20 A 
.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexter) 6.45, 6.50 A. M. 1.4 , 4.2 
: leave. Skow, 8.10 A iM. 
Pare 6 4via Winthrop) 9.00 
. 2.26 P. vir Augusta) 9.00, 11,00 
| 2.05, 3.18, 10.08 P. M., 12.35 A +7 
A’ 6, 26, 31-36 A. M., 2.4 
and 10. 16 A M 
7.15, 10.35 A, 
12 midnight, and 





B hly 
Sundays only; leaye spat, 
M.., 1.26, 3.55, 5.40 P. 
10.56 A. M. Sundays only: erty awe 
7.40,11.05 A. M., 

12.35, 2.25 A. M., éaigho 11. 30, “he ‘i uni 
pay ; \eaes Farmi 8.2 , 140 AM 
leave Lewiston (upper) 7. 10, rp it “ 1) 
4.26 P. M., and Sundays 8. bo A. M., 


.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 10. io. M.. 
6-20, 111.20 P. M. Ma 
The mid xpress train runs daily lea 
ing § Sundays — &, Portland 1,00 P. M., Brame 
wick 1.49, Auguste 2.46, atervilie “6 20 
arrive Bangor 4.50 P.M. and St. John 6.” 


A. M., pa 4 for and froa. Lewiston and 


erence ma ees rs at stati ons at 
i Tremont, June : 26, Lewis Freeman, aged | other ema be places. © or Ptime @ Table a = 
82 years, 7 months; June 25, Benjamin R. | be cheerfully furnished on application 
Jordan re C seems 60 years; June 26, Mrs. Conor Passenger 
rtie y, aged Daily. . 
: i AYSON TUCKE 
n Wilton, aye 2. Sire ‘Helena, =itew of FE. Boornsy, Vine Pron. & Gen’: M'< 
: ae une 29, William L. Gen’l Pass.  & Ticket Ag’t. 
Woodworth, aged 76 years and 2 months. July 1, 1894 








tefmed ‘‘Perfection.”’ 
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